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“THE LIVERPOOL BACCHANALIAN.” 


Tue achievements of the Liverpool temperance society are too 
well known to need comment, and it is gratifying to find that at 
last even the landlords are obliged to acknowledge the same. 
This conviction is pretty plainly developed in the first number of 
“ The Bacchanalian,” which they have begun to issue to prop up the 
wretched traffic. I may remark that this publication is the same 
size as the penny Preston Temperance Advocate, with little more 
than half the letter press which it contained, at the low price of 
twopence! I will afford my readers two or three specimens of its 
contents, in favour of drinking, and in condemnation of the tee- 


totallers, 


“The public house is now nearly the only [amusement and 
recreation] that the poor man has left. There, and there only, 
apart from his own home, he can meet with his friends and his 
neighbours,—acquaintances and strangers,—inferiors and supe- 
riors, on an equal footing.—There, and there only, can the poor 
man enjoy his pipe and his glass, with friendly ehat, and rational 
conversation, a thousand times more amusing—a thousand times 


more instracting—than the senseless harangues of the tee-total || 


orators. And while he thus rests from his labour, and enjoys 
that wholesome beverage which nature requires, and which a 
bountiful Providence has so abundantly supplied, he is cultivating 
a better acquaintance with his brother man—expanding the sym- 


pathies of the heart, and calling into action his otherwise dormant |, 


feelings, for the good of some unfortunate fellow creature—uniting 
the most pleasing, and, perhaps, the most lasting friendships ; 


polishing the broad front of of civilization, extending the beaute- | 


ous circle of society—and bringing together the family of mankind 
to think and feel as families ought to think and to feel; and at 
the same time storing his mind with a rich stock of useful informa- 
tion, caleulated to assist him in his progress through life ;—to 
make him a better father, a better master, a better friend, and 
a better member of society ! ! !” 


Again—‘‘ Many of our religious ministers, for reasons best 
known to themselves, have joined this infernal conspiracy, and are 
desecrating the Sabbath, by doing their own ways, and speaking 
their own words, in teaching those abominable and damnable 
[tee-total] doctrines from their respective pulpits to the manifest 
disgust of their more respectable hearers.” 


“The tee-totaller who neglects his religious duties, and per- 
forms those imposed upon him by the tee-totallers, obeying the 
\ee-totallers rather than his God, is as great an idolater as any of 
the inhabitants of Canean over were. Rejecting the Lord of 
heaven and bowing the knee to a bucket of water.” 


“Noah was a preacher of righteousness to the antedeluvians, 
ind a wine drinker; the antedeluvians were entirely opposed to 
Noah, and, therefore, were anti-wine drinkers, or what is called 
in this enlightened age, “‘ tee-totallers.” And it is very remark- 
able that these water worshippers should finish their tee-total 
career in an overwhelming deluge of their favourite liquid.” 


i] 
CRICKET PLAYING. 


A snort time ago we had a match betwixt the Preston and the 
Manchester clubs, which was played on our marsh. I ‘notice 
it, not to condemn the play, nor any other sport which is innocent 
in itself, and may be viewed as a healthy exercise ; but to ex- 
press my regret that such is the fashion in this country, and such 
the perverted appetite of all classes, that on this, as almost on 
every other occasion of recreation, alcoholic liquors were provided 
and largely in request. A tent was fixed in which the enemy was 
lodged, and in defiance of the excise, the place assumed and 
discharged the ordinary functions of a drunkery. Numbers were 
‘ seen reeling drunk as they returned from the field; and the 
| effect of this upon many idle characters was visibly manifested 
| in the streets on the following day. We often hear it lamented 
that the good old English sports should have been abandoned; 
and it may be asked, is it likely that any man wishing well to the 
people would assist in restoring these, so long as they are now inva- 
intoxication? Is it not cruel to 


riably made occasions for 


inflict penalties upon the poor fellows who are so unfortunate as 





to slip into this fiery lake, while the leading men of our country, 
| instead of discharging and destroying its contents, are by a 
| thousand fashionable streams insisting on its being kept bank 
| fall? 





TEMPERANCE DISCUSSION AT LIVERPOOL. 

On Tuesday evening, the 14th. August, a discussion too place 
at the Royal Amphitheatre, Great Charlotte Street, Liverpool, 
between Mr. Grubb and Mr. Acland, on the principle of total ab- 
stinence from all intoxicating liquors; the former individual main- 
| taining that that principle was indispensably necessary to the cure 

and prevention of intemperance,—the latter the negative of that 
proposition, The amphitheatre, which is capable of holding from 
five to six thousand persons, was crowded in every part almost to 





suffocation, John Cropper, jun., Esq. was called to the chair, in 
favour of the abstinence principle, but no gentleman was found 
willing to preside on the moderation side of the question. Each 
speaker was limited to half an hour ata time. Mr. Acland opened, 
and Mr. Grubb closed the discussion. At the suggestion of the 
latter gentleman, the question at issue was submitted to the decision 
of the audience, and was decided almost unanimously in favour of 
total abstinence. The consequence of this discussion has been the 
conversion of Mr. Acland to the total abstinence principle, which, 
at the public meeting held the following evening, he said had been 
mainly effected by a calm and solemn consideration of one argument 
adduced by Mr. Grubb,—namely, that the man who would 
not give up what was, at all events, a useless and unnecessary en- 
joyment, for the sake of his fellow creatures, was unworthy the 
name of aman,—aided by the information he had received, that 
it was not the wish of the total abstinence societies to coerce, or 
influence any man by legislative enactments or otherwise than by 
reason and argument. In the course ef his address, Mr. A. signed 
the abstinence pledge, amidst great applause, and then proceeded, 
as a tee-totaller, to recommend others to follow his example. 
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EASTER DUES. 


A communication from Matthew Willis, containing a report of 
his defence before the Preston magistrates, against the payment 
of Easter Dues, appeared in the last No. of the Reformer. 
Following upon this trial was the seizure of some of Matthew's 
property, and likewise the goods of John Pomfret, who also re- 
fused to pay the Vicar’s demand. The particulars are contained 
in the following bill issued by the Anti-Easter Due Committee. 

“EASTER DUES.—The Committee for opposing Easier 
Dues deem it their duty to inform the public that the 
annual SEIZURE of PROPERTY, at the suit of the Vicar 
of Preston, took place last Saturday. The following are the 
particulars : — 

From John Pomfret, Fishwick, Three Toasting Cheese, 68lbs. 

From Matthew Willis, 109, Church-street, One Cumberland 
Ham, 28lbs., and a Piece of Yorkshire Bacon, 12lbs., for Six- 
pence Half-penny!! All ef which will have to be sold by public 
auction. By order of the Committee.” 

Preston, August 7th, 1838. 

A few days afier, the above-mentioned goods were sold at the 
Obelisk, but the time of sale not having been publicly announced 
by bills, not more than thirty persons attended. It mav be 
mentioned that all the property which has been distrained 
at various times, to satisfy the Vicar’s demands, has been dis- 
posed of in this, or some other rather clandestine manner. 





SNUFF-TAKING. 

Wuewn the use of snuff began to gain ground, all the physicians 
declared either for or against this new sternutatory, and more 
than a hundred volumes were written by both sides on this subject. 
If the ancients held in such abhorrence women who used a hand- 
kerchief in their presence, what would they have said of those 
who took snuff, had the practice then existed. A passage in 
Juvenal proves that the use of the handkerchief, not only in 
public, but even at home, was sometimes a cause of separation. 
The satirist in speaking of one who being disgusted with his wife, 
sends a freedman to order her immediately to quit his house: 
‘pack up your things,” said the freedman, ‘‘ and begone; you 
are disagreeable to my master; you are continually using the 
handkerchief; make haste and depart ; another woman will come 
whose nose will be always dry.” Snuff disfigures the nose, stains 
the skin, taints the breath, and communicates a disagreeable 
smell. 





DEFINITION OF THE CHARACTER OF WOMEN. 


Women are more devoted to their friends than men, and display 
an indefatigable activity in serving them. Whoever has gained 
the affections of a woman, is sure to succeed in any enterprize 
wherein she assists him: men draw back much sooner in such 
cases. Frequently in my life, have I had occasion to admire in 
females the most generous zeal on behalf of their friends. Who 
is not astonished at the courage shewn by a woman when her hus- 
band, whose miseonduct has perhaps a thousand times offended 
her, is threatened with imminent danger? Who does not know 
many instances of the most heroie devotedness on the part of the 
sex? A woman spares no effort to serve her friend. When it 
is a question of saving her brother, her husband, her father, she 
penetrates into prisons; she throws herself at the feet of her 
sovereign. Such are the women of our days, and such has 
history represented those of antiquity. Happy, I repeat, is he 
who has a woman for a friend !— Gall. 





CATHOLIC BRANCH TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 


Ir 1s gratifying to notice the efforts and the signal success of our 
Catholic brethren. In Preston, Bolton, Manchester, and Liver- 
pool, they have prosperous branches, and I trust that they will 
shortly be extended all {over the country. Ihave always been 
friendly to branch societies, under the auspices of the different re- 
ligious parties. My surprise is that the friends of the Establish- 
ment do not, after the example of their brethren in Liverpool, 
attempt to establish branches in every town in the kingdom. 








WHAT CONSTITUTES A GENTLEMAN. 


By a gentleman we mean not to draw a line that would be in- 
vidious between high and low; rank and subordination; riches 
and poverty. No. The distinction is in the xm~p. Whoever 
is open, loyal, and true; whoever is of a humane and affable 
demeanour ; whoever is honourable in himself, and in his judg. 
ment of others, and requires no law but his worp to make him 
fulfil an engagement; such a man is a GENTLEMAN; and such a 
man may be found among the litters of the earth. It is hence, 
and hence only, that the great can claim their superiority; and 
hence, what has beer: so beautifully said of honour, “ the law of 
kings,” is no more than true. ‘It aids and strengthens virtue, 
when it meets her, and imitates her actions when she is not.”"—De 
Vere. 
TEE-TOTALISM ON THE SEA. 
Mr. R. S. Nichols, a warm friend to the tee-total cause, left this 
country some time ago for Van Dieman’s-land ; where he no doubt 
will be active in promoting the cause. The following notice is 
from his brother who resides at Wilsden near Bradford :— 
I received, about a fortnight since, a letter from my brother, 
dated, Cape of Good Hope, March 10th. The voyage had been 
prolonged a month by stormy weather; he was in good health, 


| attributable in no small degree to tee-totalism, which he loves 


more and more. Rum had caused some accidents, and much 
quarrelling, swearing, and fighting on board. After a quarrel 
with the captain, caused by drunkenness, the sailors abstained for 
atime, and acknowledged they could work as well and had jess 
headache without grog. One passenger was successful in obtain- 
ing as a favour what my brother at first agreed for—an exchange 
of the ration of rum for fleur. 

I remain, dear sir, in peace and health, wishing you and yours 
continually the same blessings. Your's sincerely, 

W. S. Nicnots. 





EXTENT OF QUACKERY IN AMERICA. 
Looxrncé at the quack advertisements which fill up the first page 
of almost every newspaper, I had thought we had no small propor- 
tion of quackery in this country. However if we can give credit 
to the following notice, in this as in many other matters, we are 
still behind America. The reason I conceive, why these quacks 
are not oftener exposed is this ; those who will not purchase these 
**invaluable” and “unrivalled” medicines, think them beneath their 
notice; those who do purchase, finding that they have been gulled, 
in order to preserve their own credit insociety for having a little com- 
mon sense, and to prevent being laughed at, remain perfectly mute 
upon the subject. The following is the notice referred to :— 

American QuAckery.—The cost of advertising quack medi- 
cines in the United States annually, is supposed to amount to 
200,000 dollars. A peck of pills a-day is considered necessary 
for Boston, and half a bushel for New York. On an average, 
only 1 in 25 who take them is actually sick, and the proportion 
of those who dispense with some necessary of life to purchase nos 
trums which do them a positive injury is in the ratio of 87 to 
every 100 throughout the country. — Boston Medical Journal. 





WHAT IS TEE-TOTALISM? 

** Tue faith of a tee-totaller,” I observed the other day to a gen- 
tleman from the South, “lies in a nut-shell ; it is simply this, / 
will not drink spirits ef wine. This is the only substance we 
pledge ourselves to abstain from; any other article of food of 
drink we take as freely as you do.” ‘*‘ Why,” replied the gentle- 
man “is there spirits of wine in ale?” ‘‘ To be sure there is, 
from 6 to 8 per cent ; and this is that part of the drink which pro- 
duces all the evil we complain of.” This single remark evidently 
was anew light to this gentleman, and appeared to lead to a train of 
reflections, which I have no doubt will end in his becoming a tee- 
totaller. Let our views be thus stated with simplicity, and fer 
will be found daring enough to oppose us. 
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TO FEMALE DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 


Tue comfort of a great proportion of families in a condition 
above the working classes, depends upon you. You are the 
machinery of the establishment, and, on your conduct as servants, 
depends very much your own future welfare, as well as the peace 
and enjoyment of your employers. 

Femaie servants are now scarce, and consequently they gene- 
rally want higher wages than formerly. I do not blame you for 
this; but earnestly exhorting you to be exemplary in your con- 
duct, and trying to merit a good character, I venture to draw 
your attention to the following plain advice. 

1. Be careful. Do not waste any thing committed to your 
eare. You should use every thing as carefully as if it were 
your e@wn; and try to acquire those habits of economy which 
may be useful to you in after life. I will take the liberty of 
naming instances of the violation of this, which have come 
under my own notice ; lighting the candle at the bars of the fire- 
grate, instead of bya match or a paper light ; throwing tallow into 
the fire instead of saving it for some useful purpose ; heaping up 
the fire with cinders and coals in hot weather when they are not 
wanted; sweeping crumbs into the fire intead of throwing them 
into a pot for birds, or for the pig; taking a valuable carving 
knife for some dirty work in the wash-house ; putting ashes into 
a hair sieve ; allowing clothes-pegs to be scattered about in the 


garden.—‘‘I bought four dozen” said a lady one day, “not | 


long ago, and there are only seven now remaining ;"—giving 
a young child the snuff-tray to play with, till it was beaten 
out of shape ; suffering bacon to hang in a damp part of the 
pantry till it was unfit to be eaten; using fresh meat when 
the cold-boiled and roasted ought first to have been used; break- 
ing pots which might have beenavoided by ordinary care: wearing 
best shoes and dresses when doing your ordinary work. Many 
other similar instances of the want of carefulness might be 
named, which I hope you will all aitempt to avoid. 

2. Be cleanly. Be cleanly in your own persons. You 
should pay great attention to this, especially in hot weather, 
when hard workers are apt to perspire freely. Use plenty of 


water in washing the pots, and wipe them well with clean towels. | 


Don’t be afraid of using the brush ; two minute’s use of this on the 
kitchen floor will improve its appearance very much. Let your 
linen be in such a state that you need not fear any lady inspecting 
it. The window glass, looking glasses, fire irons, and fire grates 
tell very much against you if they are not clean. Mind to dust 
well after you have been cleaning a room. There have been 
instances of lodgers writing ‘‘slut” in the dirt remaining on the 
bed-room tables. It is not pleasant for a gentleman, in running 
his hand along the stair-rail, to find there a deposit of dust. 


A dusty or dull-looking tea-tray speaks against a servant, and | 


especially if a good part of the polish of the metal tea-pot be 
taken off with the overfiow of water. Chimney ornaments are 
sometimes allowed to collect no little of the dust from the grate. 
Carrying burning coals from one fire-grate to another in an open 
shovel, is one of the dirtiest practices. The washing up can 
never commence too soon after a meal is over. How comfortable 
& house looks when every apartment is clean, and when the 
servant in good time in the afternoon, has been able to put 
on her clean dress. 


3. Be diligent. Work never seems to fatigue any person so 
much as the idle and indolent. By these the day is spent in 
doing little more than sauntering about, and yet it affords no 
Pleasure, The industrious servant rises betimes, arranges her 
work, and sets to it in good earnest. She can do as much work 
in an hour as others can do in two or three. The inactive appear 
to work all day, and are perhaps in the midst of it at night ; 
While the good working girl pushes on, gets her work finished, 
and can put on a clean dress against tea time. It is much 
Pleasanter for any woman to work well than to saunter, and this 
lays the foundation of a habit, the benefit of which you may 
fairly expect to realige in after life. In order to dispateb, yeu 








should have good tackle, and always see that every article is kept 
in good repair. For want of a single nail properly fixed, perhaps 
the servant will be driving the “‘ brush steal” in twenty times in 
the course of aday. When there are several servants it is de- 
sirable that their respective portions of work should be well 
defined. It is very rare that three servants in the same house 
will do three times as much work as if they were in separate 
houses. You ought to make it a matter of conscience, if 
you receive the wages agreed for, to return as much work as 
is reasonably expected from you. To withhold work when wages 
are paid for it, is as dishonest as to purloin any of your 
master’s property. 

4. Be orderly. The comfort of a house depends very much 
upon every thing being done in its proper time, every thing put 
to its proper use, and every article placed where it ought to be. 
By adhering to the rules of order you will find your work much 
easier than it otherwise would be; and much contention will be 
prevented. Keep your eye upon the clock, and be particular in 
always having the meals ready at the time fixed by your mistress. 
Do not allow brushes, tins, knives, baskets, hats, top-coats, &e. to 
lie out of their places; and when an article is wanted, never 
let the common cry be heard, ‘“ where is such and such a thing ?” 
Do not let any thing remain in a state of dirt, or in any way un- 
seemly, to the annoyance of the family. So soon as the meals are 


over, wash up and get every article put into its proper place. 


5. Be honest. Honesty is a cardinal virtue, and so much de- 
pends upon it, that its obligation should be remembered and 
cherished every moment of your lives. Strict integrity is the 
best recommendation you can carry, in your application for any 
new situa@on. You are entrusted with much of your master’s 
property, and you have peculiar facilities for gratifying a dishonest 
disposition. Let every article within your reach be considered 
sacred, and restore whatever you may find to its proper owner. 
It is unpleasant for families to be obliged to put every valuable 
article under a lock. I have heard of servants being so strongly 
suspected that their boxes have been examined before they have 
left their places. Honesty is not only the best policy, but it 
is expressly enjoined in the commandment, “thou shalt not steal.” 


6. Be truthful. It is a great recommendation to a servant that 
she is known always to speak the truth. Mistresses can confide in 
such servants, and their example is valuable. A disposition for 
lying is generally connected with other bad habits which this evil 
practice is intended to cover. Such servants are dangerous 
among children, who are often ready to imitate them. 
reference to trifles I would advice you to be strictly faithful. De 
not tell even what some would call a “little lie,” in order to 
flatter the children into compliance with what you may wish. 


‘* Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord.” 


Even in 


7. Be quiet and good tempered. There are some elever ser- 
vants whose tempers are so violent that they are almost past 
endurance. This may in part be constitutional, but is more fre- 
quently the consequence of other bad habits. Noise and clamour 
are very disagreeable in servants, and especially unseemly in 
young women, and are directly opposed to that cheerful and 
happy temper which renders them so amiable. I have seen some 
smart servants, with many good qualities, whose tempers were so 
violent, that you might sometimes see them inflicting their vengeance 
on chairs and tables, or the tongs and poker. Such is the destruc- 
tion in the earthenware that you will frequently hear the mistress 
say, ‘“‘there goes another dish; I really think yonder lass will 
break every pot in the house.” It is a happy thing to be good 
tempered, and she that can rule ber own temper, in the words of 


Solomon, may be said to be ‘‘ stronger than he that taketh a city.” 

8. Be confidential. Admitted into the family, you ought not 
to betray the confidence they have placed in you. To have the 
affairs of a house carried abroad, and made a subject of conver- 
sation, must be very unpleasant, and yet there are servants who 
know their duty so little as to tattle and talk over, in other 








people’s houses, the whole affairs of their employers. It is not 
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only a decidedly disreputable habit, but its tendency is to bring 
those into public disgrace whom you ought to respect and esteem. 
No bad tale is told, which, by being repeated, is not made much 
worse, and allthe injury thus done to their reputation is charge- 
able upon your disposition for talebaring and gossip. 

8. Be subordinate. ‘‘ Servants be subject to your master, (and 
consequently mistress also) in all things; not answering again; 
not purloining, but shewing all fidelity; servants be obedient to 
their own masters, not only to the good and gentle, but also to 
the froward.” Subordination is the principle upon which society 
is constituted ; and in order to secure tranquility and peace, it must 
be acted upon by all classes. Let your obedience be cheerful, 
prompt, sincere, and uniform. An obedient servant deserves, 
and generally will secure, a kind mistress. 

9. Be sober. Do not suppose that I suspect you of being given 
to intoxication; what I mean is, never allow yourselves to be 
removed one step from perfect sobriety ; and this can only be ac- 
complished, I conceive, by entire abstinence from ale, porter, wine, 
and all kinds of spirituous liquors. Most of the families you live 
with may keep these articles in their houses, but none, I should 
think, would use any compulsion as to your using them. I have 
known many servants disgraced, and their future prospects ruined, 
by drinking the liquor which they were allowed at genteel houses. 
It is a deceitful liquor, and therefore your only safety is found in 
avoiding the first glass. In many cases, I have no doubt, you 
would by this course have higher wages than those who are in the 
habit of taking their allowance. 

10. Be settled. There is at present a prevailing habit of chang- 
ing places. While this isa great inconvenience to those in whose 
service you have engaged, it is highly detrimental to your own 
comfort and character. What is there that speaks s0’well for a 
servant as having continued in one place for a number of years. 
No doubt in every situation you will find something unpleasant, 
but you should remember that there is no state of life free from 
inconvenience and trouble ; and resignation and contentment are 
always the best remedies. Your frequently changing your situa- 
tions ought to have convinced you already that if you escape one 
evil, you have fresh ones to encounter. Learn, therefore, to 
be settled, and the more you seem satisfied, and the more will 
your mistress, if she know her own duty aud interest, endeavour 
to make your situation deserving of your esteem. 


11. Should your situation be that of nurse, let me admonish you 
always to treat the children with kindness. Never attempt to 
gain an ascendancy over them by any other means. Be exceed- 
ingly cautious both as to your language and your conduct ; your 
example will be copied in many instances in preference to others. 
Avoid all clamour and bawlings and every evil word. Let 
your language be chaste, soft, and correct ; and avoid, for their 
sakes, all vulgarisms. Try to teach the little ones to be peaceful, 
cleanly, orderly, and subordinate ; and as the formation of their 
future character depends much upon you, I entreat you to spare 
no pains to learn your duty, and to discharge it faithfully. 


12. Let me add one word more. Many of you probably do not 
expect to remain in permanent service. I dare say you think 
sometimes of what are called “‘ the blessings of a wedded life.” 
Now I happen to have noticed the cases of not a few, who were 
once in excellent situations, but who, through forming imprudent 
connexions, are now in a state of destitution and misery. Timely 
caution might have prevented this. I am not disposed to copy 
those who always preach to young women the blessedness of re- 
maining single ; but I would urge upon you, by all that is impor- 
tant, never to listen to the offers of any but those who sustain a 
virtuous character. A world of misery is before you if you marry 
a drunkard, and though he may not yet have fallen into habits of 
intoxication, if he is not a tee-totaller, and should get good 
wages, there is great danger. Let your choice be one who lives 
in the fear of God, and who avoiding all bad company, is often 
a for his sober habits, and his anxiety to do good to 

rs, 





CHRISTIAN “ SOCIALISM.” 

I BELIEVE there are many socialists who have but little faith in the 
full community system, as represented in the Owenian system ; but 
being disgusted with the selfishness of professing-christians they 
have joined this sect on account of the superior social practices 
which seem to have obtained among them, There is, moreover, 
I believe, a great number, if not a majority, who after all can- 
not throw christianity overboard, or be brought to acknowledge 
that our religion is a “‘ cunningly devised fable.” They can- 
not deny their old belief, that Jesus ‘‘ died and rose again, 
that he ascended into heaven, and that he shall come again 
to judge the quick and the dead, and that men shall be re- 
warded hereafter according to their works.” Such feel uneasy 
when the sentiments of Mr. Owen are declared without dis- 
guise. They hesitate to adopt the maxim, “‘ Let us eat and 
drink for to-morrow we die.” 

To such persons a system of Christian Socialism, I think, would 
be highly acceptable ; and in searching for such a system, the New 
Testament lends us ample assistance. And it has this great ad- 
vantage, that it calls upon no man to abandon his home or his 
connexions; it does not pronounce the external arrangements of 
society to have been always in error; it does not leave us igno- 
rant of our God and Father, nor in darkness as to futurity. 
The socialism of pure christianity §s the most lovely in the world, 
and exactly suited by the Father of us all to the exigencies 
and wants of the human family. It is that which our nature seems 
to crave for, and in which our social desires would find substan- 
tial peace. And had not this been changed by the authority of 
priests and councils into a mass of barbarous ceremonies, and 
had not selfishness been nursed even in the lap of religion, we 
might have been saved the attempt which is now being made to 
sap the truth of christianity altogether. 

The socialism of primitive christianity was manifested— 

First, in their meetings. They built no churches or chapels; 
had no priests, ceremonies, or rituals; and although frequent 
meetings were held, they were not calculated to attract any but 
those who loved Jesus Christ and one another in sincerity, 
Upper rooms and each other's houses were the only places where 
we find them assembling together. Here of course there was no 
distinction betwixt the rich and the poor; the man who was 
** rich in faith,” however poor in circumstances, was equal in the 
christian church to him who was “‘rich in this world,” and as 
fully entitled to a good seat. The socialism of the meetings was 
manifested in the mutual interest which was taken in the proceed- 
ings. Instead of the teaching being confined to one individual, 
and that in the form of a sermon, it is clear that several of the 
brethren took a part in instructing, exhorting, and admonishing 
one another. See 1 Cor. xiv, 26, 31. In this respect the 
Preston temperance meetings are not an inapt representation of 
the mutual manner in which it is probable the primitive christians 
instructed and edified themselves in love. Certainly there is 
much more socialism and mutual good feeling manifested by a 
number of christians meeting together; one or two singing, 
others praying, and several of the best instructed giving a word 
of exhortation, (all things being done decently and in order, ) than 
in the modern mode of conducting religious services; with this 
signal advantage, that for such teaching there would be no pay 
expected. Those, therefore, who are called “labourers,” and 
who are worthy of their ‘‘ hire,” might be employing their time 
in breaking up fallow ground, or in other words, going about 
teaching, exhorting, and reproving the abandoned and the 
vicious. This change would rob christian meetings of much of 
their worldly attraction ; and though not calculated to secure the 
attendance of the fashionable, the wealthy, and the gay, it 
would certainly restore in part that primitive socialism which 
is exhibited in the New Testament. The restoration of this 
socialism would be a likely means of making manifest the proper 
sphere of labour for those called ‘‘ preachers,” namely, ‘the 
highways and hedges,” where they ought to laboar to “‘ compel” 
others to come in. 
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Christian socialism was further promoted by the holding of 
“feasts of charity” in the primitive assemblies. These consisted in 
the brethren eating a social meal together, the rich generally 
providing a sufficient quantity for themselves and their poorer 
brethren. These feasts are referred to in 2 Pet. ii. 13; Jude 


12. They are frequently mentioned by the fathers, and were 


* doubtless a means of promoting a more intimate acquaintance 


between the brethren, and fostering those gentle and social feelings 
so ornamental to religion. In imitation of these I have heard of 
the members of some societies after attending to the mutual 
duties of singing, prayer, and instruction on a Sunday afternoon, 
holding a tea party in the meeting room, while the children they 
brought with them, under the superintendance of those of a 
maturer age, were also treated in an anti-room. These were the 
original ‘‘ love feasts,” or “‘ feasts of charity.” 

Primitive socialism was moreover much promoted by the 
mutual visits which they paid to each other. It is said “ they 
brake bread from house to house, and ate their meat with gladness 
and singleness of heart.” Christians ought to love one another 
with pure hearts fervently, and instead of merely going to the 
same chapel and scarcely ever recognizing each other, their social 
kindness should be such as to lead them frequently into each others’ 
company. 
wéalth, but love one to another, as members of the same body, 
should be the only incentive. If there be any partiality mani- 
fested, it should be in the rich inviting the poor more frequently 
than any other class. 
christianity, this socialism led many even to part with their 
posssessions and goods, and to have all things in common. And 
although, as is clear from Acts v. 4, this was a voluntary service, 
yet I can easily imagine times and circumstances of great trial 


In this there should be no preference given to rank or 


In Jerusalem, at the commencement of 


apd conflict, where it would be desirable, and attended with great 
advantages to christians, even literally to imitate this splendid 
example of disinterestedness and love. 

In fact the precepts of the New Testament all recognize this 
christian socialism. ‘‘ Bear ye one another's burdens and thus 


fulfil the law of Christ.” ‘‘ Rejoice with them that rejoice, and | 


weep with them that weep.” 
and edify one another as also ye do.” 
on his own things, but every man on the things of others.’ 


** Wherefore, comfort one another, 
** Let every man look not 


’ 


“Be ye kind, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even as | 


God for Christ's sake hath forgiven you.” 


other exhortations imply the existance of a christian socialism, 


to which we are strangers at the present day. 

If we were more frequently together, and enjoyed more of 
each other's company and conversation, and were we less sordid 
and selfish in our feelings, we should be much more happy; there 
would be.less jealousy and evil speaking, and the “ hatred, 
malice, and,all uncharitableness” so often exhibited in the de- 
meanour of those who bear the name of christians, would at least 
be suppressed, and in many instances changed into forbearance 
and love ; aad for mere bodily service in the rituals of religion, 
there would be substituted that charity which is the bond of 
perfection. 

“Behold how these christians love one another!” was the re- 
mark passed upon the primitive church. ‘‘ Love is of God, and 
he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in him.” In 
the midst of all the conflicting notions as to creeds and cere- 
monies, those shall be my brethren who most resemble Christ in their 
gentleness, kindness, and sincere attachment one to another. 
Pity is it that unsettled mortals seeking for rest and peace, should 
not be able to discover a system of true socialism, without 
searching for it in the sable shades of unbelief. 
CONVERSATION. 

Conversattoy, while it is a chief source of improvement and 
pleasure, is also a scene of peculiar trial, and the occasien of 
much sin. One might suppose that few persons ever dream that 
they are accountable for what passes in conversation, although 
there is no point of ordinary life which Jesus and the apostles 
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have more frequently and sternly put under the control of re- 
ligious principle. Their language is strikingly urgent on this 
head ; and yet, so little scrupulousness is there among men, even 
religious men, that it would seem as if they felt ashamed to be 
eareful in their talk. 


rare, that we still say in the words of James, ‘If any man 


A thoroughly well-governed speech is so 


offend not in word, the same is a perfect man.’ 

Do not allow yourself to be off your guard in this respect. 
Make it a part of your business, by a cautious prudence, to 
have your speech consistent with the rest of your character. Do 
not flatter yourself that your thoughts are under due control, 
your desires properly regulated, or your dispositions subject as 
they should be to christian principle, if your intercourse with 
others consists mainly of frivolous gossip, impertinent anec- 
dotes, speculations on the characters and affairs of your neighbours, 
the repetition of former conversations, or discussion of the cur- 
rent petty scandal of society. Much less if you allow yourself 
in careless exaggeration on all these points, and that grievous 
inattention to exact truth which is apt to attend the statements of 
those whose conversation is made of these materials. Give 
no countenance to this lamentable departure from charity and 
veracity, which, it is mortifying to observe, commonly marks 
the every-day gossip of the world. Let precision in every 
statement distinguish what you say, remembering that a little lie 
or a little uncharitableness, is no better than a little theft. Be 
slow to speak those reports to another's disadvantage, which find 
so ready a circulation and are so eagerly believed, though every 
day’s experience shows that a large proportion of them are un- 
founded and false. In a word, be convinced that levity, 
uncharitableness, and falsehood, are as truly immoral and irre- 
ligious in the common intercourse of life, as on its most solemn 
occasions; that idle and injurious words make a part of man’s 
reponsible character, as really as blasphemy and idolatry ; and that 
‘if any man seem to be religious, and bridle not his tongue, 
that man’s religion is vain.’ 

‘A word spoken in season, how good it is.’ Why should you 
not do all in your power to elevate the tone of conversation, and 
render the intercourse of man with man more rational and 
profitable ? 
words, in which neither folly nor austerity shall find place, 


Let your example of cheerful, innocent, blameless 


exhibit the uprightness and purity of a mind, controlled by 
habitual principle, and be a recommendation of the religion you 
Let the authority of that faith which supports every 
extended to those 


profess. 
other department of your character, be 
movements, not the least important, in which you exercise the 
peculiar capacity of a rational being in the interchange of thought. 
Never let it be said of your tongue, which Watts has truly called 
‘the glory of our frame,’ that with it you bless God, and at the 
same time make its habitual carelessness a curse to men, who are 
formed in the similitude of God.—Wane, on the formation of the 


Christian character. 


ON DIVINE INFLUENCE. 
A SENTIMENT natural to the human mind leads it to entertain and 
to dwell with pleasure upon the belief of the stability and perma- 
nence of the material world. Whether we view the multiform 
ranks of organized and animated beings which cover the earth, or 
examine the occult processes of nature, or look upwards, and con- 
template distant worlds, the regularity with which the great ma 
chine of the visible creation effects its revolutions, inspires a deep 
emotion of delight. This feeling brings with it involuntarily the 
supposition of extended duration; nor is it without extreme diffi- 
eulty we can separate the idea of so vast a combination of causes 
and effects, moving forward with unfailing precision, from the 
thought—if not of eternity, yet of unnumbered ages gone by, and 
yet to come. While these natural impressions occupy the mind, a 
strange revulsion of feeling takes place, if suddenly it is recollected 
that the massy pillars of creation, with its towering superstructure, 
and its high-wrought embellishments, and its innumerable tenants, 
are absolutely destitute of intrinsic permanency, and that the stu- 
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pendous frame, with its nice and mighty movements, is incessantly 
issued anew from the fount of being. Apart from the Divine vo- 
lition, perpetually active, there can be no title to existence; and in 
the moment which should succeed to the cessation of the efficient 
will of the First Cause, all creatures must fall back into utter dis- 
solution. 

Reason as well as faith justifies this doctrine, and demands that 
we deny independency to whatever is created, and devoutly confess 
that God is ‘all in all.” In Him by whom they were formed, 
‘* all things consist ;” in Him all “live and move and have their 
being.” He is the author and giver of life ; and in the strictest 
sense it may be affirmed that every day is a day of creation, not 
less than that on which “the morning stars” uttered their earliest 
shout of joyous wonder: every moment during the lapse of ages, 
the word of power is pronounced from the height of the Eternal 
Throne—“ let there be light” and life. This belief constitutes 
the basement-principle of all religion, and is the sentiment from 
which piety must take its spring. The notion of independency 
and of eternity, suggested by the regular movements of nature, are 
thus thrown off fromthe surface of the visible world, and go to 
enhance our impressions oi the glories of Him who alone is eternal, 
unchangeable and independent. 

But it is certain that the conditions of existence, not less than 
its matter and form, are from God. In truth the notions of being, 
and of well-being, are not to be distinguished in reference to the 
Divine causation; for each of his works are perfect, both in model 
andin movement. There is therefore no particle of virtue or of 
happiness in the universe, any more than of bare existence, of 
which God is not the author. Neither scripture nor philosophy 
permits exceptions or distinctions to be made; for if we 
attribute to the Creator the organ, we must also attribute to Him 
its functions, and its health too, which is only the perfection of 
its functions. And thus also, if the soul, with its complex appa- 
ratus of reason, and moral sentiment, and appetite, be the handy 
work of God, so is its healthful action. But the healthful action 
of tho soul consists in love to God and free subjection to His will. 
Virtue is nothing else in its substance, nothing else in its cause. 
As in Him we live, and move, and have our being, so also it is 
He who ‘ worketh in us to will and to do” whatever is pleasing 
to himself. Whether we take the safe and ready method of ac- 
quiescing in the obvious sense of a multitude of Scriptures, or 
pursue the laborious deductions of abstract reasoning, the same 
conclusion is attained, that in the present world, and in every 
other where virtue and happiness are found, virtue and happiness are 
the emanations of the divine blessedness and purity. 

But if this efflux of the Divine nature belongs to the original 
constitution of intelligent beings, and is the permanent and only 
source of all goodness and felicity, it must be intimately fitted to 
the movements of mind, and must harmonize perfectly with its 
mechanism ; just as perfectly as the creative influence harmonizes 
with the mechanism and movements of animal life.* 

Whatever is vigorous and healthful in the one kind of exis- 
tence, or holy and happy in the other, is of God, whose power 
and goodness are, throughout the universe, the natural, not the 
supernatural cause of whatever is not evil. It were then a strange 
supposition to imagine that this impartation of virtue and happi- 
ness may be perceptible to the subject of it, like the access of a 
foreign and extraordinary influence ; or that while the creative 
agency is altogether undistinguishable amid the movements of 
animal and intellectual life, the spiritual*ageney which conveys 
the warmth and activity of virtue to the soul, is otherwise than 
inserutable in its mode of operation. As the one kind of divine 
energy does not display its presence by convulsive or capricious 
irregularities, but by the unnoticed vigour and promptitude of 
the functions of life; so the other energy cannot, without irre- 
verence, be thought of as making itself felt by extra-natural 
impulses, or sensible shocks upon the intellectual system; but 
must rather be imagined as an equable pulse of life, throbbing 
from within, and diffusing softness, sensibility, and force through 
the soul.—History of Enthusiasm. 


NEWSPAPER REFORM. 


Tue extensive circulation of newspapers renders it desirable that 
they should not only be conducted with talent, but sustain a 
character calculated to raise the moral tone of the community. 
That some papers do this, I am ready to admit, whilst it is a 
matter of deep regret that many others support a large circulation 
by pandering to the fooleries and vices of the age. Leaving out 
extremes and exceptions, and taking the newspapers in general, 
I submit that they are capable of great improvement. Among 
other particulars, I would recommend the following :— 

1. More pains should be taken to obtain accurate statements, 
Wishful to get news, and to accommodate parties, reports are 
inserted, drawn up by partizans, which are often far from being true, 
I have noticed representations of things which never occurred; 
and frequently exaggerations of the most glaring character. To 
be exact in laying before the public the truth, and nothing but the 
truth, requires not only honesty of purpose, and great diligence, buta 
more extensive agency than many papers possess. Would it not be 
gratifying to beable to take up any of our popular papers in the 
confidence that we should be able to meet with an unvarnished 
statement of every important fact ? 

2. Less party spirit, as it is commonly called, but properly 
speaking, less bad party spirit. A paper may be attached to a party 
either in politics or other matters, and yet conducted in a spirit 
at once manly, dignified and charitable. In reading the comments 
upon any notable events, in two papers taking opposite sides, we 
perceive how strongly this spirit warps the judgment and vitiates 
the feelings ; and whilst the parties ingeniously suppress, or ex- 
ceed the truth, they do all they can to advance their own cause 
and degrade that of their opponent. The violent and intemper- 
ate language made use of, is but the expression of this bad 
party spirit. Sometimes it is mere affectation to serve a party 
and secure their support; at other times it springs from a bigoted 
adherence to a system, producing an intolerant and a vindictive 
feeling towards others. In a few instances it is the mere en- 
thusiasm of an inflated mind, which if properly directed, might 
be turned to useful purposes. Newspapers in this respect, 
have perhaps rather followed, than endeavoured to correct, the 
taste of the public; and this can be easily accounted for by 
the anxiety of every proprietor to make his speculation successful. 
There are, however, many newspaper readers who would prefer 
the simple truth without editorial colouring ; and it is not un- 
worthy the consideration of the proprietors of newspapers, 
whether freedom from ‘that strong party bias which now charac- 
terises our present papers, and which may exist without any sacri- 
fice of principle, would not in the end be found to yield the 
greatest advantage. In reference te Ireland especially, a 
change like this is highly desirable. 

3. Were most papers less political they would at least be more 
useful to general readers. If the object of a paper be to give a 
true representation of passing events, and to afford a vehicle for 
useful information, I cannot see how this can be best accom- 
plished by a continuous repetition of articles for or against this, 
or the other political party; or by giving so much importance to 
parliamentary and government affairs. Most of the daily papers 
are little more than the publications of the strivings of two 
political parties, and multitudes read the accounts with the same 
avidity as they would gaze at the contending horses galloping the 
course, while matters more immediately concerning their interests 
are passed over as unworthy of notice. In the provincial papers 
there is certainly a growing attention to the internal improvements 
of the country, though some of them are still absorbed in 
polities. 

4. ‘*See ye fall not out by the way,” is an admonition which 
may safely be given to the editors of newspapers. On this sub- 








ject there has always been need for reproof, but it has become 
especially seasonable since the publication of the stamp returns. 
An appropriate article on ‘‘ editorial quarrels’’ appeared in No. 
9 of the Moral Reformer; and I will only add, that as the 
writers always profess to take christian grounds, they would do 
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well to remember, that to render ‘railing for railing” is not 
christian; that it is not less a duty to ‘‘bridle” the pen than the 
tongue, and that the sparring which is often exhibited in editorial 
articles is more befitting the “ ring” than the office of christian 
editor. If public opinion could be recorded of the “ assaults” 
committed in this way, editors would see that it was not less their 
“interest than their duty to “‘love’’ and not “bite and devour 
one another.” 

5. The admission of so many quack advertisements often 
strikes me asa great deformity in a newspaper, and very objee- 
tionable in two respects; first, much valuable space is occupied 
which the reader has a right to expect devoted to more useful 
purposes ; and secondly, some of these advertisements are unfit 
for the public eye, and not a few replete with falsehood and 
deception. If these advertisements mislead either giddy youth or 
others, it seems to me difficult to exculpate those through whose 
agency they are every day and every week exhibited to the 
public. 

6. Were newspapers less devoted to the exhibition of crime, 
and of its various workings, they would be much more useful. 
“Why is it,” I have sometimes said to an editor, ‘‘ that you give so 
much intelligence respecting rapes, assaults, gaming, duelling, 
murders, and all the vicious developments of the police office.” 
“The fact is,” said he in reply, ‘‘I am sick of it; and would 
gladly substitute something really useful, but then—¢the people 
will not have it.”. The vitiated taste of the public is thus pandered 
to for the purpose of keeping up a circulation. That which a 
person frequently reads has a strong influence in forming his 
views and regulating his feelings; for it is not so much by dint of 
intelligence as by association, that both vice and virtue are pro- 
moted. May we hope to see the day when nothing shall appear 
in newspapers but what the proprietors and editors would be 
willing to select as a fit subject for conversation at their own 
tables; and when the columns of their papers shall be graced 
with unobjectionable and really useful information. 





ON THE PRINCIPLES, MEANS, AND END OF 
EDUCATION. 
No. 1. 
Written for the American Common School Assistant. 
BY J. 8. BUCKINGHAM. 

1. What are the advantages and pleasures to individuals, arising 
from education; and what the pains and penalties to which those 
who are uneducated must necessarily be subject ? 
+. 2. This was the second question that I proposed to answer, in 
the series of articles on education, if leisure and opportunity 
should permit; and though I am now sufficiently pressed with 
occupation at this seat of legislation and government, where so 
many objects of interest invite my attention, yet as none can be 
more important than that of assisting a work devoted to the pro- 
motion of education, I snatch time from other duties to devote 
myself to this; and will endeavour to fulfil my pledge. 

8. It has been traly said, that man is the creature of creation 
and circumstances combined; and that though to the former he 
is indebted for his existence, yet, it is chiefly to the latter that 
he must look for the full development of his faculties and the 
formation of his character. The original organization of the 
brain and the senses has much to do with the formation of a 


capacity ts learn; but it is the use or neglect of that capacity, | 
the right or wrong application of it, which determine the extent | 


and the value of the acquirements to which it may attain. 
4. Let us suppose these to be in the most advantageous state 


of combination ; the original organization excellent, the use of | 


all the faculties constant, and the application always rightly di- 
rected. This would necessarily produce the highest state of 
perfection in physical and intellectual education: and the advan- 
tages of such a condition would be, in general terms, the most 
perfect and uninterrupted enjoyment of existence. But let us 
descend to details. 

5. And first, the physical faculties. The advantages enjoyed 
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by those whose education has been well conducted in this par- 
ticular, who, by gymnastics, and the due exposure to air and 
exercise, have their limbs finely moulded, their muscular powers 
fully developed, and all their senses of hearing, seeing, smelling, 
touching, and tasting, in the most clear, healthy, and unob- 
structed condition, are innumerable. 

6. The glow of health which thrills through the whole frame, 
and makes itself felt even at the remotest extremities, is alone a 
very high enjoyment: but the pleasurable excitement of con- 
scious vigour, speed, buoyancy, elasticity, and mere animal sense 


| of anatomical symmetry and manly strength, increases that en- 


joyment in a very high degree. 
7. An individual thus trained, by a good physical education, 


is generally free from the haunting torments of fear and appre- 


| hension. The dangers to which he may be exposed wear not 


halfso frowning an aspect as they do to others, and hisstate of constant 
preparation for the exercise of whatever quality may be requisite 
to ensure his triumph, whether courage, strength, or skill, not 
only serves him to overcome these dangers more easily than one 
less favourably trained would do; but the ever-present conscious- 
ness of this security saves him from what is often worse than the 
danger itself, namely; the constant apprehension of it; for, as 
Shakspeare has beautifully said— 

‘*Cowards die many times before their death— 

The pain of death is most in apprehension : 

For the poor beetle that we tread upon 

In corporeal suffering feels a pang 

As great as when a giant dies.” 

8. Such an individual also by the proper exercise and culture 
of the senses, enjoys to the utmost extent, the pleasures of land- 
scape scenery, and beautiful contbinations of colours; of music 
and sweet sounds; of delicious odours with which the fragrant 
creature teems ; of symmetry and harmony in forms ; and of ex- 
quisite flavours in food and drink: and that the physical senses 
were as much given for culture and enjoyment in their subordi- 
nate yet due proportion, as the intellectual faculties themselves, 
can be doubted by none who believe in the maxim that ‘* God 
has created nothing in vain.” 

9. But it is in the cultivation of the mental powers that the 
advantages of education are more prominently seen; inasmuch 
as these afford a wider range for the operation of training and 
improvement. The physical faculties are limited within compa- 
ratively narrow bounds. The mental powers are, however, 
almost infinite, partaking, in this respect, of the nature of the 
Deity himself, by its boundless and never-ending progress towards 
greater and greater perfection. It is in this sense rather than 
that of material forms, that we must understand the sublime 
language of the Scriptures, when they speak of God creating 
man “in his own image ;” and such too, was no doubt the sense 
in which the greatest master of all modern delineators of human 
character viewed the same object, when he exclaimed, ‘‘ What a 
piece of work is man! How noble in reason! how infinite in 
faculties! in form and moving, how express and admirable! in 
action, how like an angel! in apprehension, how like a god!” 

10. To one, who, well fortified by strength and health to en- 
dure fatigue, strongly stimulated by the thirst of knowledge to 
explore the wonders and the beauties of creation, and perfectly 
fitted by education to enjoy all that he may see or hear—the 
range of pleasure is as boundless as his capacity ; and to him no 
description of information can be unwelcome, and none without 
delight. 

11. Plant him upon the mountain top, and let him survey the 
nether world, from the summit of Chenibargo or Mount Blane; 
and, conversant with geology, he has a volume of the deepest 
interest open before him, every page of which to him is intelli- 
gible. Lead him through the most luxurious gardens, or let him 
track his way through the desert of primeval forests, and his 
knowledge of botany will open a fountain of delight for him in 
every plant and every flower. And range with him the rolling 
prairies of the ‘‘ far west,’ or the burning desert of the “ ancient 
east;” go with him over the sultry plains of Africa, where the 
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. “THE LIVERPOOL BACCHANALITAN.” 


Tue achievements of the Liverpool temperance society are too 
well known to need comment, and it is gratifying to find that at 
last even the landlords are obliged to acknowledge the same. 
This conviction is pretty plainly developed in the first number of 
‘* The Bacchanalian,” which they have begun to issue to prop up the 
wretched traffic. I may remark that this publication is the same 
size as the penny Preston Temperance Advocate, with little more 
than half the letter press which it contained, at the low price of 
twopence! I will afford my readers two or three specimens of its 
contents, in favour of drinking, and ip condemnation of the tee- 


totallers. 


“The public house is now nearly the only [amusement and | 
recreation] that the poor man has left. There, and there only, | 
apart from his own home, he can meet with his friends and his 
neighbours,—acquaintances and strangers,—inferiors and supe- 
riors, on an equal footing.—There, and there only, can the poor 
man enjoy his pipe and his glass, with friendly ehat, and rational 
conversation, a thousand times more amusing—a thousand times 
more instructing—than the senseless harangues of the tee-total 
orators. And while he thus rests from his labour, and enjoys 
that wholesome beverage which nature requires, and which a 
bountiful Providence has so abundantly supplied, he is cultivating 
a better acquaintance with his brother man—expanding the sym- 
pathies of the heart, and calling into action his otherwise dormant | 
feelings, for the good of some unfortunate fellow creature—uniting 
the most pleasing, and, perhaps, the most lasting friendships ; 
polishing the broad front of of civilization, extending the beaute- 
ous circle of society—and bringing together the family of mankind 
to think and feel as families ought to think and to feel; and at 
the same time storing his mind with a rich stock of useful informa- 
tion, calculated to assist him in his progress through life ;—to 
make him a better father, a better master, a better friend, and 
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a better member of society!!!” 





Again—‘* Many of our religious ministers, for reasons best 
known to themselves, have joined this infernal conspiracy, and ar¢ 
desecrating the Sabbath, by doing their own ways, and speaking 
their own words, in teaching those abominable and damnable 
[tee-total] doctrines from their respective pulpits to the manifest 


disgust of their more respectable hearers.” 


“The tee-totaller who neglects his religious duties, and per- 
forms those imposed upon him by the tee-totallers, obeying the 
tee-totallers rather than his God, is as great au idolater as any of 
the inhabitants of Canaan ever were. Rejecting the Lord of 
heaven and bowing the knee to a bucket of water.’ 











** Noah was a preacher of righteousness to the antedeluvians, 
| 


and a wine drinker; the antedeluvians were entirely opposed to || 


Noah, and, therefore, were anti-wine drinkers, or what is called 


in this enlightened age, “ tce-totallers.”’ And it is very remark- | 
able that these water wofshippers should finish their teé-total | 
career in an overwhelming deluge of their favourite liquid,” 


TWOorENCE. 


] 
| CRICKET PLAYING. 
| A snort time ago we had a match betwixt the Preston and the 
Manchester clubs, which was played on our marsh. I notice 
it, not to condemn the play, nor any other sport which is innocent 
in itself, and may be viewed as a healthy exercise ; but to ex- 
press my regret that such is the fashion in this country, and such 
the perverted appetite of all classes, that on this, as almost on 
every other occasion of recreation, alcoholic liquors were provided 
and largely in request. A tent was fixed in which the enemy was 
lodged, and in defiance of the excise, the place assumed 
discharged the ordinary functions of a drunkery. Numbers wer 
seen reeling drunk as they returned from the ficld; and the 


and 


° 


| effect of this upon many idle characters was visibly manifested 


in the streets on the following day. We often hear it lamented 
that the good old English sports should have been abandoned; 
and it may be asked, is it likely that any man wishing well to the 
people would assist in restoring these, so long as they are now inva- 
riably made Is it not crucl to 
inflict penalties upon the poor fellows who are so unfortunate as 
| to slip into this fiery lake, while the leading men of our country, 
instead of discharging and destroying its contents, are by a 
thousand fashionable streams insisting on its being kept bank 


full ? 


occasions for intoxication ? 





TEMPERANCE DISCUSSION AT LIVERPOOL. 

On Tuesday evening, the 14th. August, a discussion took place 
at the Royal ‘Amphitheatre, Great Charlotte Street, Liverpool, 
between Mr. Grubb and Mr. Acland, on the principle of total ab- 
stinence from all intoxicating liquors ; the former individual main- 


taining that that principle was indispensably necessary to the cure 


and prevention of intemperance,—the latter the negative of that 
proposition. The amphitheatre, which is capable of holding from 
five to six thousand persons, was crowded in every part almost to 
suffocation. John Cropper, jun., Esq. was called to the chair, in 
favour of the abstinence principle, but no gentleman was found 
willing to preside on the moderation side of the question, Each 
speaker was limited to half an hour ata time. Mr. Acland opened, 
and Mr. Grubb closed the discussion. At the suggestion of the 
latter gentleman, the question at issue was submitted to the decision 
of the audience, and was decided almost unanimously in favour of 
total abstinence. The consequence of this discussion has been the 
conversion of Mr. Acland to the total abstinence principle, which, 
at the public meeting held the following evening, he said had been 
mainly effected by a calm and solemn consideration of one argument 


adduced by Mr. Grubb,—namely, that the man who would 


not give up what was, at all events, a useless and unnecessary en- 
joyment, for the sake of his fellow creatures, was unworthy the 
| name of aman,—aided by the information he had received, that 

it was not the wish of the total abstinence socicties to coerce, or 
influence any man by legislative enactments or otherwise than by 
reason and argument. In the course ef his address, Mr. A. signed 
the abstinence pledge, amidst great applause, and then proceeded, 


as a tee-totaller, to recommend others to follow his oxample. 
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EASTER DUES. 


A communication from Matthew Willis, containing a report of 
his defence before the Preston magistrates, against the payment 
of Easter Dues, appeared inthe last No. of the Reformer. 
Following upon this trial was the seizure of some of Matthew’s 
property, and likewise the goods of John Pomfret, who also re- 
fused to pay the Vicar’s demand. The particulars are contained 
in the following bill issued by the Anti-Easter Due Committee. 

‘EASTER DUES.—The Committee for opposing Easter 
Dues deem it their duty to inform the public that the 
annual SEIZURE of PROPERTY, at the suit of the Vicar 
of Preston, took place last Saturday. The following are the 
particulars : — 

From John Pomfret, Fishwick, Three Toasting Cheese, 68lbs. 

From Matthew Willis, 109, Church-street, One Cumberiand 
Ham, 28lbs., and a Piece of Yorkshire Bacon, 12lbs., for Six- 
pence Half-penny!! All ef which will have to be sold by public 
auction. By order of the Committee.” 

Preston, August 7th, 1838. 

A few days after, the above-mentioned goods were sold at the 

Obelisk, but the time of sale not having been publicly announced 


by bills, not more than thirty persons attended. It may be 


mentioned that all the property which has been distrained 
at various times, to satisfy the Vicar’s demands, has been dis- 


posed of in this, or some other rather clandestine manner. 





SNUFF-TAKING. 

When the use of snuff began to gain ground, all the physicians 
declared either for or against this new sternutatory, and more 
than a hundred volumes were written by both sides on this subject. 
If the ancients held in such abhorrence women who used a hand- 
kerchief in their presence, what would they have said of those 
who took snuff, had the practice then existed. A passage in 
Juvenal proves that the use of the handkerchief, not only in 
public, but even at home, was sometimes a cause of ‘separation. 
The satirist in speaking of one who being disgusted with his wife, 
sends a freedman to order her immediately to quit his house: 
“*pack up your things,” said the freedman, “and begone; you 
are disagreeable to my master; you are continually using tho 
handkerchief; make haste and depart; another woman will come 
whose nose will be always dry.” Snuff disfigures the nose, stains 
the skin, taints the breath, and communicates a disagreeable 
smell. 


DEFINITION OF THE CHARACTER OF WOMEN. 


Women are more devoted to their friends than men, and display 
Whoever has gained 





an indefatigable activity in serving them. 
the affections of a woman, is sure to succeed in any enterprize 
wherein she assists him: men draw back much sooner in such 
Frequently in my life, have I had occasion to admire in 
Who 
is not astonished at the courage shewn by a we-nan when her hus- 
band, whose misconduct has perhaps a thousand times offended 
Who does not know 


cases, 


females the most generous zeal on behalf of their ;friends. 


her, is threatened with imminent danger ? 
many instances of the most heroic devotedness on the part of the 
When it 
is a question of saving her brother, her husband, her father, she 
penetrates into prisons; she throws herself at the feet of her 
Such are the women of our days, and such has 
Happy, I repeat, is he 


sex? A woman spares no effort to serve her friend. 


sovereign. 
history represented those of antiquity. 
who has a woman for a friend !— Gall. 





CATHOLIC BRANCH TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 
Ir 1s gratifying to notice the efforts and the signal suecess of our 
Catholic brethren. In Preston, Bolton, Manchester, and Liver- 
pool, they have prosperous branehes, and I trust that they wilt 
shortly be extended all'over the country. I have always been 
friendly to branch societies, under the auspices of the different re- 
My surprise is that the friends of the Establish- 


ment do not, after the example of their brethren in Liverpool, 


ligious parties. 


attempt to establish branches in eyery town in the kingdom. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A GENTLEMAN. 


By a gentleman we mean not to draw a line that would be in- 
vidious between high and low; rank and subordination; riches 
and poverty. No. The distinction is in the mmvp. Whoever 
is open, loyal, and true; whoever is of a humane and affable 
demeanour ; whoever is honourable in himself, and in his judg- 
ment of others, and requires no law but his worp to make him 
fulfil an engagement ; such a man is a GENTLEMAN; and ‘such a 
man may be found among the litters of the earth. It is hence, 
and hence only, that the great can claim their superiority; and 





hence, what has been so beautifully said of honour, ‘the law of 


kings,” is no more than true. ‘It aids and strengthens virtue, 
when it meets her, and imitates her actions when she is not.’’"— De 
Vore. 


——~—____ — 


TEE-TOTALISM ON THE SEA. 


Mr. R. S. Nichols, a warm friend to the tee-total cause, left this 


country some time ago for Van Dieman’s-land’; where he no doubt 


| willbe active in promoting the eause. The following notice is 
| from his brother who resides at Wilsden near Bradford :-— 

I received, about a fortnight since, a letter from my brother, 
dated, Cape of Good Hope, March 10th. 


| prolonged a month by stormy weather; he was in good health, 


The voyage had been 


| attributable in no small degree to tee-totalism, which he loves 
more and more. Rum had caused some accidents, and much 
quarrelling, swearing, and fighting on board. After a quarrel 
with the captain, caused by drunkenness, the sailors abstained for 
atime, and acknowledged they could work as well and had less 
headache without grog. One passenger was successful in obtain- 
ing as a favour what my brother at first agreed for—an exchange 
of the ration of rum for fleur. 

I remain, dear sir, in peace and health, wishing you and yours 
Your’s sincerely, 

W. S. Nicnoxs. 


continually the same blessings. 


EXTENT OF QUACKERY IN AMERICA. 
Looxkrnc at the quack advertisements which fill up the first page 





of almost every newspaper, I had thought we had no small propor- 
tion of quackery in this country. However if we can give credit 
to the following notice, in this as in many other matters, we are 
still behind America. 


are not oftener exposed is this ; 


The reason I conceive, why these quacks 
those who will not purchase these 
‘* invaluable” and ‘‘unrivalled” medicines, think them beneath their 
notice’; those who do purchase, finding that they have been gulled, 
in order to preserve their own credit in society for having a little ecom- 
mon sense, and to prevent being laughed at, remain perfectly mute 
upon the subject. The following is the notice referred to :— 
American Quackery.—The cost of advertising quack medi- 
cines in the United States annually, is supposed to amount to 
200,000 doilars. A peck of pills a-day is considered necessary 
for Boston, and half a bushel for New York. 
only 1 in 25 who take them is actus'ly sick, and the proportion 


On an average, 


of those who dispense with some necessary of life to purchase nos- 
trums which do them a positive injury is in the ratio of 87 to 
every 100 throughout the country.— Boston Medical Journal. 





WHAT IS TEE-TOTALISM? 
**Tue faith of a tee-totaller,” I observed the other day to a gen- 
tleman from the South, ‘‘lies in a nut-shell; it is simply this, / 
will not drink spirits ef wine. This is the only substance we 
pledge ourselves to abstain from; any other article of food or 
drink we take as freely as you do.” ‘‘ Why,” replied the gentle- 
man ‘is there spirits of wine in ale?” 


from 6 to 8 per cent; and this is that part of the drink which pro- 


** To be sure there is, 
duces all the evil we complain of.’’ This single remark evidently 
was anew light to this gentleman, and appeared to lead to a train of 
reflections, which I have no doubt will end in his becoming a tee- 
totaller. Let our views be thus stated with simplicity, and few 
| will be found daring enough to oppose us. 
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TO FEMALE DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 


Tux comfort of a great proportion of families in a condition 
above the working classes, depends upon you. You are the 
machinery of the establishment, and, on your conduct as servants, 
depends very much your own future welfare, as well as the peace 
and enjoyment of your employers. 

Female servants are now scarce, and consequently they gene- 
rally want higher wages than formerly. I do not blame you for 
this; but earnestly exhorting you to be exemplary in your con- 
duct, and trying to merit a good character, I venture to draw 
your attention to tho following plain advice. 

1. Be careful. Do not waste any thing committed to your 
eare. You should use every thing as carefully as if it were 
your ewn; and try to acquire those habits of economy which 
I will take the liberty of 
naming instances of the violation of this. which have come 


may be useful to you in after life. 


under my own notice ; lighting the candle at the bars of the fire- 
grate, instead of bya match or a paper light ; throwing tallow into 
the fire instead of saving it for some useful purpose ; heaping up 
the fire with cinders and coals in hot weather when they are not 
wanted; sweeping crumbs into the fire intead of throwing them 
into a pot for birds, or for the pig; taking a valuable carving 
knife for some dirty work in the wash-house ; putting ashes into 
a hair sieve ; allowing clothes-pegs to be scattered about in the 
garden.—*I bought four dozen” said a lady one day, “not 


long ago, and there are only seven gow remaining ;”—giving 
a young child the snuff-tray to play with, till it was beaten | 
out of shape ; suffering bacon to hang in a damp part of the | 


pantry till it was unfit to be eaten; using fresh meat when 
the cold-boiled and roasted ought first to have been used; break- 
ing pots which'might have beenavoided by ordinary care: wearing 
best shoes and dresses when doing your ordinary work. Many 
other similar instances of the want of carefulness might be 
named, which I hope you will all aitempt to avoid. 


2. Be cleanly. Be cleanly in your own persons. You 
should pay great attention to this, especially in hot weather, 
when hard workers are apt to perspire freely. 
water in washing the pots, and wipe them well with clean towels. 
Don’t be afraid of using the brush ; two minute’s use of this on the 
kitchen floor will improve its appearance very much. Let your 
linen be in such a state that you need not fear any lady inspecting 
it. The window glass, looking glasses, fire irons, and fire grates 
tell very much against you if they are not clean. Mind to dust 
well after you have been cleaning a room. There have been 
instances of lodgers writing ‘‘slut” in the dirt remaining on the 
bed-room tables. 
his hand along the stair-rail, to find there a deposit of dust. 
A dusty or dull-looking tea-tray speaks against a servant, and 


It is not pleasant for a gentleman, in running 


especially if a good part of the polish of the metal tea-pot be 
taken off with the overflow of water. 
sometimes allowed to collect no little of the dust from the grate. 


Chimney ornaments are 


Carrying burning coals from one fire-grate to another in an open 
shovel, is one of the dirtiest practices. The washing up can 
never commence too soon after a meal is over. How comfortable 
a house looks when every apartment is clean, and when the 
servant in good time in the afternoon, has been able to put 


on her clean dress. 


3. Bediligent. Work never seems to fatigue any person s0 
much as the idle and indolent. By these the day is spent in 
doing little more than sauntering about, and yet it affords no 
pleasure. The industrious servant rises betimes, arranges her 
work, and sets to it in good earnest. She can do as much work 
in an hour as others can do in two or three. The inactive appear 
to work all day, and are perhaps in the midst of it at night; 
while the. good working girl pushes on, gets her work finished, 
and can put on a clean dress against tea time. It is much 
pleasanter for any woman to work well than to saunter, and this 
lays the foundation of a habit, the benefit of whieh you may 


fairly expect to realize in after life. In order to dispateh, you 


Use plenty of | 








1) 


| 


‘article under a lock. 





should have good tackle, and always see that every article is kept 
in good repair. For want of a single nail properly fixed, perhaps 
the servant will be driving the “‘ brush steal” in twenty times in 
the course of a day. When there are several servants it is de- 
sirable that their respective portions of work should be well 
defined. It is very rare that three servants in the same house 
will do. three times as much work as if they were in separate 
if 


houses. You ought to make it a matter of conscience, 


you receive the wages agreed for, to return as much work as 
is reasonably expected from you. To withhold work when wages 
are paid for it, is as dishonest as to purloin any of your 
master’s property. 


4. Be orderly. The comfort of a house depends very much 
upon every thing being done in its proper time, every thing put 
to its proper use, and every article placed whore it ought to be. 
By adhering to the rules of order you will find your work much 
easier than it otherwise would be; and much contention will be 
prevented. Keep your eye upon the clock, and be particular in 
always having the meals ready at the time fixed by your mistress. 
Do not allow brushes, tins, knives, baskets, hats, top-coats, &e. to 
lie out of their places; and when an article is wanted, never 
let the common cry be heard, ‘ where is such and such a thing ? 
Do not let any thing remain in a state of dirt, or in any way un- 
seemly, to the annoyance of the family. So soon as the meals are 
over, wash up and get every article put into its proper place. 


5. Be honest. Honesty is a cardinal virtue, and so much de- 
pends upon it, that its obligation should be remembered and 
cherished every moment of your lives. Strict integrity is the 
best recommendation you can carry, in your application for any 
new situation, You are entrusted with much of your master's 
property, and you have peculiar facilities for gratifying a dishonest 
disposition. Let every article within your reach be considered 
sacred, and restore whatever you may find to its proper owner. 
It is unpleasant for families to be obliged to put every valuable 
I have heard of servants being so strongly 
suspected that their boxes have been examined before they have 
left their places. Honesty is not only the best policy, but it 


is expressly enjoined in the commandment, “thou shalt not steal. 


6. Be truthful. It is a great recommendation to a servant that 


she is known always to speak the truth. Mistresses can confide in 
such servants, and their example is valuable. A disposition for 
lying is generally connected with other bad habits which this evil 
practice is intended to cover. Such servants are dangerous 
among children, who are often ready to imitate them. Even in 
reference to trifles I would advice you to be strictly faithful. Do 
not tell even what some would call a “little lic,” in order to 
flatter the children into compliance with what you may wish. 
‘* Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord.” 

7. Be quiet and good tempered. There are some elever ser- 
vants whose tempers are so violent that they are almost past 
endurance. This may in part be constitutional, but is more fre- 
quently the consequence of other bad habits. Noise and clamour 
are very disagreeable in servants, and especially unseemly in 
young women; and are directly opposed to that cheerful and 
happy temper which renders them so amiable. I have seen some 
smart servants, with many good qualities, whose tempers were so 
violent, that you might sometimes see them inflicting their vengeance 
on chairs and tables, or the tongs and poker. Such is the destruc- 
tion in the earthenware that you will frequently hear the mistress 
say, “‘there goes another dish; I really think ety, will 
break every pot in the house.” It is a happy thipg to 
tempered, and she that can rule her own temper, .in the words of 
Solomon, may be said to be ‘‘ stronger‘than he that taketh a city.” 


ve good 


Admitted into the family, you ought not 
To have the 


8. Be confidential. 
to betray the confidence they have placed in you. 
affairs of a house carried abroad, and made a subject of conver- 
sation, must be very unpleasant, and yet there are servants who 
know their duty so little as to tattle and talk over, in other 


people’s houses, the whole affairs of their employers. It is not 
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only a decidedly disreputable habit, but its tendency is to bring 
those into public disgrace whom you ought to respect and esteem. 
No bad tale is told, which, by being repeated, is not made much 
worse, and allthe injury thus done to their reputation is charge- 
able upon your disposition for talebaring and gossip. 

8. Be subordinate. ‘‘ Servants be subject to your master, (and 
consequently mistress also) in all things; not answering again ; 
not purloining, but shewing all fidelity; servants be obedient to 
their own masters, not only to the good and gentle, but also to 
the froward.” Subordination is the principle upon which society 
is constituted ; and in order to secure tranauility and peace, it must 
be acted upon by all classes. Let your obedience be cheerful, 
prompt, sincere, and uniform. An obedient servant deserves, 
and generally will secure, a kind mistress. 

9. Be sober. Do not suppose that I suspect you of being given 
to intoxication; what I mean is, never allow yourselves to be 
removed one step from perfect sobriety ; and this can only be ac- 
complished, I conceive, by entire abstinence from ale, porter, wine, 
and all kinds of spirituous liquors. | Most of the families you live 
with may keep these articles in their houses, but none, I should 
think, would use any compulsion as to your using them. TI have 
known many servants disgraced, and their future prospects ruined, 
by drinking the liquor which they were allowed at genteel houses. 
It is a deceitful liquor, and therefore your only safety is found in 
avoiding the first glass. In many cases, I have no doubt, you 
would by this course have higher wages than those who are in the 
habit of taking their allowance. 


10. Be settled. There is at present a prevailing habit of chang- 
ing places. While this isa great inconvenience to those in whose 
service you have engaged, it is highly detrimental to your own 
comfort and character. What is there that speaks so well for a 
servant as having continued in one place for a number of years. 
No doubt in every situation you will find something unpleasant, 
but you should remember that there is no state of life free from 
inconvenience and trouble ; and resignation and contentment are 
always the best remedies. Your frequently changing your situa- 
tions ought to have convinced you already that if you escape one 
evil, you have fresh ones to encounter. Learn, therefore, to 
be settled, and the more you seem satisfied, and the more will 
your mistress, if she know her own duty aud interest, endeavour 


to make your situation deserving of your esteem. 


1}. 
always to treat the children with kindness. 


Should your situation be that ef nurse, let me admonish you 
Never attempt to 
gain an ascendancy ‘over them by any other means. Be exceed- 
ingly cautious both as to your language and your conduct ; your 
example will be copied in many instances in preference to others. 
Avoid all Let 
your language be chaste, soft, and correct ; and avoid, for their 


clamour and bawlings and every evil word. 


sakes, all vulgarisms. Try to teach the little ones to be peaceful, 
cleanly, orderly, and subordinate ; and as the formation of their 
future character depends much upon you, I entreat you to spare 


no pains to learn your duty, and to discharge it faithfully. 


12. Let me add one word more. Many of you probably do not 


expect to remain in permanent service. I dare say you think 
sometimes of what are called ‘ the blessings of a wedded life.” 
Now I happen to have noticed the cases of not a few, who were 
once in excellent situations, but who, through forming imprudent 
connexions, are now in a state of destitution and misery. Timely 
caution might have prevented this, Iam not disposed to copy 
those who always preach to young women the blessedness of hal 
mainingg#ingle ; but I would urge upon you, by all that is impor- 
tant, never-tp listen to the offers of any but those who sustain a 
virtuous character. A world of misery is before you if you marry 
a drunkard, and though he may not yet have fallen into habits of 
intoxication, if he is not a tee-totaller, and should get good 
wages, there is great danger. 


fear 


Let your choice be one who lives 
in the of God, and who avoiding all bad company, is 


do 


often 


noticed for his sober habits, and his anxiety to 


good te 


others 
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CHRISTIAN ‘* SOCIALISM.” 
I BELIEVE there are many socialists who have but little faith in the 
full community system, as represented in the Owenian system; but 
being disgusted with the selfishness of professing christians they 
have joined this sect on account of the superior social practices 
which seem to have obtained among them. There is, moreover, 
I believe, a great number, if not a majority, who after all can- 
not throw christianity overboard, or be brought to acknowledge 
that our religion is a “‘ cunningly devised fable.” They can- 


that Jesus ‘* died and rose again, 
ascended that 


the quick and the dead, and that men shall be re- 


not deny their old belief, 


that he into heaven, and he shall come again 


to judge 
warded hereafter according to their works.” Such feel uneasy 
declared without dis- 


** Let 


when the sentiments of Mr. Owen are 


guise. They hesitate to adopt the maxim, us eat and 
drink for to-morrow we die.” 

To such persons asystem of Christian Socialism, I think, would 
be highly acceptabl€; and in searching for such a system, the New 
Testament lends us ample assistance. And it has this great ad- 
vantage, that it calls upon no man to abandon his home or his 
connexions; it does not proneunce the external arrangements of 
society to have been always in error; it does not leave us igno- 
rant of our God and Father, nor in darkness as to futurity. 
The socialism of pure christianity is the most lovely in the world, 
and exactly suited by the Father of us all to the exigencies 
and wants of the human family. It is that which our nature seems 
to crave for, and in which our social desires would find substan- 
tial peace. And had not’ this been changed by the authority of 
priests and councils into a mass of barbarous ceremonies, and 
had not selfishness been nursed even in the lap of religion, we 
might have been saved the attempt which is now being made to 
sap the truth of christianity altogether. 

The socialism of primitive christianity was manifested— 

First, in their meetings. They built no churches or chapels ; 
had no priests, ceremonies, or rituals; and although frequent 
meetings were held, they were not calculated to attract any but 
loved Jesus Christ 


Upper rooms and each other's houses were the only places where 
y 


those who and one another in sincerity. 


we find them assembling together. Here of course there was no 
distinction betwixt the rich and the poor; the man who was 
** rich in faith,” however poor in circumstances, was equal in the 
christian church to him who was “rich in this world,” and as 
fully entitled to a good seat. The socialism of the meetings was 
manifested in the mutual interest which was taken in the proceed- 
ings. Instead of the teaching being confined to one individual, 
and that in the form of a sermon, it is clear that several of the 
brethren took a part in instructing, exhorting, and admonishing 
See 1 Cor. In this the 


Preston temperance meetings are not an inapt represéntation of 


one another. xiv, 26, 31. respect 


the mutual manner in which it is probable the primitive christians 


instructed and edified themselves in love. Certainly there is 


much more socialism and mutual good feeling manifested by a 
number of 


others praying, and several of the best instructed giving a word 


christians meeting together; one or two singing, 


of exhortation, (all things being done decently and in order, ) than 
in the modern mode of conducting religious services; with this 
signal advantage, that for such teaching there would be no pay 


expected. Those, therefore, who are called “labourers,” and 


who are worthy of their ‘‘ hire,” might be employing their time 


in breaking up fallow ground, or in other words, going about 


teaching, exhorting, and reproving the abandoned and_ the 


vicious. This change would rob christian meetings of much of 


their worldly attraction ; and though not calculated to secure the 


attendance of the fashionable, the wealthy, and the gay, it 
would certainly restore in part that primitive socialism which 
is exhibited in the New Testament. The restoration of this 


socialism would be a likely means of making manifest the prope 


sphere of labour for those called ** preachers,” namely, ‘the 


highways and hedges,”’ where they ought to labour to “ compel” 


others to come in 




















Christian socialism was further promoted by the holding of 
‘*feasts of charity” in the primitive assemblies. These consisted in 
the brethren eating a social meal together, the rich generally 
providing a sufficient quantity for themselves and their poorer 
brethren. These feasts are referred to in 2 Pet. ii. 13; Jude 
12. They are frequently mentioned by the fathers, and were 
doubtless a means of promoting a more intimate acquaintance 
between the brethren, and fostering those gentle and social feelings 
so ornamental to religion. In imitation of these I have heard of 
the members of some socicties after attending to the mutual 
duties of ‘singing, prayer, and instruction on a Sunday afternoon, 
holding a’ tea party in the meeting room, while the children they 
brought with them, under the superintendance of those of a 
maturer age, were also treated in an anti-room. These were the 
original ‘‘ love feasts,” or ‘‘ feasts of charity.” 

Primitive socialism was moreover much promoted by the 
mutual visits which they paid to each other. It is said * they 
brake bread from house to house, and ate their meat with gladness 
and singleness of heart.” Christians ought to love one another 
with pure hearts fervently, and instead of merely going to the 
same chapel and scarcely ever recognizing each other, their social 
kindness should be such as to lead them frequently into each others’ 
company. In this there should be no preference given to rank or 
wealth, but love one to another, as members of the same body, 
should be the only incentive. If there be any partiality mani- 
fested, it should be in the rich inviting the poor more frequently 
than any other class. In Jerusalem, at the commencement of 
christianity, this socialism led many even to part with their 
posssessions and goods, and to have all things in common. And 
although, as is clear from Acts v. 4, this was a voluntary service, 
yet I can easily imagine times and circumstances of great trial 
and conflict, where it would be desirable, and attended with great 
advantages to christians, even literally to imitate this splendid 





example of disinterestedness and love. 


In fact the precepts of the New Testament all recognize this 


christian socialism. ‘* Bear ye one another's burdens and thus 


fulfil the law of Christ.” ‘‘ Rejoice with them that rejoice, and 


weep with them that weep.” ‘* Wherefore, comfort one another, 


and edify one another as also ye do.” ‘ Let every man look not 


on his own things, but every man on the things of others.” 


** Be ye kind, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even as 
God for Christ's sake hath forgiven you.” These and many 


other exhortations imply the existance of a christian socialism, 


to which we are strangers at the present day. 

If we were more frequently together, and enjoyed moro of | 
each other's company and conversation, and were we less sordid 
and selfish in our feelings, we should be much more happy; there 
would be; less jealousy and evil speaking, and the “ hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness” so often exhibited in the de- 
meanour of those who bear the name of christians, would at least 
be suppressed, and in many instances changed into forbearance 
and love ; and for mere bodily service in the rituals of religion, 
there would be substituted that charity which is the bond of 
perfection. 

** Behold how these christians love one another!” was the re- 
mark passed upon the primitive church. ‘* Love is of God, and 
he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in him.” In 
the midst of all the conflicting notions as to creeds and cere- 
monies, those shall be my brethren who most resemble Christ in their 
gentleness, kindness, and sincere attachment one to another. 
Pity is it that unsettled mortals seeking for rest and peace, should 
not be able to discover a system of true socialism, without 
searching for it in the sable shades of unbelief. 


CONVERSATION. 
ConvERSATION, while it is a chief source of improvement and 
I 
pleasure, is also a scene of peculiar trial, and the occasion of 


much sin. One might suppose that few persons ever dream that 





they are accountable for what passes in conversation, although 


there is no point of ordinary life which Jesus and the apostles 
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have more frequently and sternly put under the control ef re- 
ligious principle. Their language is strikingly urgent on this 
head ; and yet, so little scrupulousness is there among men, even 
religious men, that it would seem as if they felt ashamed to be 
careful in their talk. A thoroughly well-governed speech is so 
rare, that we still say in the words of James, ‘If any man 
offend not in word, the same is a perfect man.’ 

Do not allow yourself to be off your guard in this respect. 
Make it a part of your business, by a cautious prudence, to 
have your speech consistent with the rest of your character. Do 
not flatter yourself that your thoughts are under due control, 
your desires properly regulated, or your dispositions subject as 
they should be to christian principle, if your intercourse with 
others consists mainly of frivolous gossip, impertinent anec- 
dotes, speculations on the characters and affairs of your neighbours, 
the repetition of former conversations, or discussion of the cur- 
rent petty scandal of society. Much less if you allow yourself 
in careless exaggeration on all these points, and that grievous 
inattention to exact truth which is apt to attend the statements of 
those whose conversation is made of these materials. Give 
no countenance to this lamentable departure from charity and 
veracity, which, it is mortifying to observe, commonly marks 
the every-day gossip of the world. Let precision in every 
statement distinguish what you say, remembering that a little lic 
or a little uncharitableness, is no better than a little theft. Be 
slow to speak those reports to another's disadvantage, which find 
so ready a circulation and are so eagerly believed, though every 
day’s ‘experience shows that a large proportion of them are un- 
founded and false. In a word, be convinced that levity, 
uncharitableness, and falsehood, are as truly immoral and irre- 
ligious in the common intercourse of life, as on its most solemn 
occasions; that idle and injurious words make a part of man’s 
reponsible character, as really as blasphemy and idolatry ; and that 
‘if any man seem to be religious, and bridle not his tongue, 
that man’s religion is vain.’ 

‘A word spoken in season, how good it is.’ Why should you 
not do all in your power to elevate the tone of conversation, and 
render the intercourse of man with man more rational and 
profitable 2? Let your example of cheerful, innocent, blameless 
words, in which neither folly nor austerity shall find place, 
exhibit the uprightness and purity of a mind, controlled by 
habitual principle, and be a recommendation of the religion you 
profess, Let the authority of that faith which supports every 
other department of your character, be extended to those 
movements, not the least important, in which you exercise the 
peculiar capacity of a rational being in the interchange of thought. 
Never let it be said of your tongue, which Watts has truly called 
‘the ‘glory of our frame,’ that with it you bless God, and at the 
same time make its habitual carelessness a curse to men, who are 
formed in the similitude of God.—Wanre, on the formation of the 
Christian character. 


ON DIVINE INFLUENCE. 
SENTIMENT natural to the human mind leads it to entertain and 


to dwell with pleasure upon the belief of the stability and perma- 


nence of the material world. Whether we view the multiform 





ranks of organized and animated beings which cover the earth, or 
examine the occult processes of nature, or look upwards, and con- 
template distant worlds, the regularity with which the great ma; 
chine of the visible creation effects its revolutions, inspires a deep 
emotion of delight. “This feeling brings with it involuntarily the 
supposition of extended duration; nor is it without extreme diffi- 
eulty we can separate the idea of so vast a combination of causes 
and effects, moving forward with unfailing precision, from the 
thought—if not of eternity, yet of unnumbered ages gone by, and 
yet to come. While these natural impressions occupy the mind, a 
strange revulsion of feeling takes place, if suddenly it is recollected 
that the massy pillars of creation, with its towering superstructure, 
and its high-wrought embellishments, and its innumerable tenants, 
are absolutely destitute of intrinsie permanency, and that the stu- 
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ndous frame, with its nice and mighty movements, is incessantly 

Apart from the Divine vo- 


pe 
issued anew from the fount of being. 
lition, perpetually active, there can be no title to existence ; and in 
the moment which should succeed to the cessation of the efficient 
will of the First Cause, all creatures must fall back into utter dis- 
solution. 

Reason as well as faith justifies this doctrine, and demands that 
ve deny independency to whatever is created, and devoutly confess 
In Him by whom they were formed, 
‘all things consist ;” Him all 
Iie is the author and giver of life ; and in the strictest 


that God is ‘all in all.” 
in ‘‘live and move and have their 
being.” 
sense it may be affirmed that every day is a day of creation, not 
less than that on which “‘ the morning stars” uttered their earliest 
shout of joyous wonder: every moment during the lapse of ages, 
the word of power is pronounced from the height of the Eternal 
Throne—*‘ lect This 


the basement-principle ull religion, and is th 


there be light” and life belief constitutes 


of sentiment from 
which picty must take its spring. The notion of independency 
and of eternity, suggested by the regular movements of nature, are 
thus thrown off fromthe surface of the visible world, and go to 
enhance our impressions of the glories of Him who alone is eternal, 
unchangeable and independent. 

tut it is certain that the conditions of existence, not less than 
its matter and form, are from God. In truth the notions of being, 
and of well-being, are not to be distinguished in reference to the 
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Divine causation; for each of his works are perfect, both in model | 


and in movement. ‘There is therefore no particle of virtue or of 
happiness in the universe, any more than of bare existence, of 
Neither scripture nor philosophy 


if 


which God is not the author. 


permits exceptions or distinctions to be made; for we 


attribute to the Creator the organ, we must also attribute to Tim 


its functions, and its health too, which is only the perfection of 


its functions. 
ratus of reason, and moral sentiment, and appetite, be the handy 
work of God, so is its healthful action. 
of the soul consists in love to God and free subjection to Tis will. 
Virtue is nothing else in its substance, nothing else in its cause. 
As in Him we live, and move, and have our being, so also it is 
ce 


ie who ‘ worketh in us to will and to do” whatever is pleasing 


to himself. Whether we take the safe and ready method of ac- 


quiescing in the obvious sense of a multitude of Scriptures, or 


yursue the laborious deductions of abstract reasoning, the same | 
I 


conclusion is attained, that in the present world, and in every 
other where virtue and happiness are found, virtue and happiness are 
the emanations of the divine blessedness and purity. 

But if this efflux of the Divine nature belongs to the original 
constitution of intelligent beings, and is the permanent and only 
source of all goodness and felicity, it must be intimately fitted to 
the movements of mind, and must harmonize perfectly with its 
mechanism ; just as perfectly as the creative influence harmonizes 
with the mechanism and movements of animal life.“ 

Whatever is vigorous and healthful in the one kind of exis- 
tence, or holy and happy in the other, is of God, whose power 
and goodness are, throughout the universe, the natural, not the 
supernatural cause of whatever is not evil. It were then astrance 
supposition to imagine that this impartation of virtue and happi- 
ness may be perceptible to the subject of it, like the access of a 
foreign and extraordinary influence ; or that while the creative 
agency is altogether undistinguishable amid the movements of 
animal and intellectual life, the spiritual ageney which conveys 
the warmth and activity of virtue to the soul, is otherwise than 
inserutable in its mode of operation. As the one kind of divine 


energy does not display its presence by convulsive ur capricious 


But the healthful action | 


And thus also, if the soul, with its complex appa- | 








irregularities, but by the unnoticed vigour and promptitude of | 


the functions of life; so the other energy cannot, without irre- 
verence, be thought of as making itself felt by extra-natural 
impulses, or sensible shocks upon the intellectual system; but 


must rather be imagined as an equable pulse of life, throbbing 


from within, and diffusing softness, sensibility, and foree through | 


the soul.—Jiistory of Enthusiasm. 
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NEWSPAPER REFORM. 

Tue extensive circulation of newspapers renders it desirable that 
they should not only be conducted with talent, but sustain a 
character calculated to raise the moral tone of the community. 
That some papers do this, I am ready to admit, whilst it is a 
matter of deep regret that many others support a large circulation 
by pandering to the fooleries and vices of the age. Leaving out 
extremes and exceptions, and taking the newspapers in general, 
I submit that they are capable of great improvement. Among 
other particulars, I would recommend the following :— 

1. More pains should be taken to obtain accurate statements. 
Wishful to get news, and to accommodate parties, reports are 
inserted, drawn up by partizans, which are often far from being true, 
I have noticed representations of things which never occurred ; 
To 


be exact in laying before the public the truth, and nothing but the 


and frequently exaggerations of the most glaring character. 


truth, requires not only honesty of purpose, and great diligence, buta 
Would jit not be 


gratifying to beable to take up any of our popular papers in the 


more extensiveagency than many papers possess, 


confidence that we should be able to meet with an unvarnished 
statement of every important fact ? 

2. Less party spirit, as it is commonly called, but properly 
speaking, less bad party spirit. A paper may be attached to a party 
either in polities or other matters, and yet conducted in a spirit 
at once manly, dignified and charitable. In reading the comments 
upon any notable events, in two papers taking opposite sides, we 
perceive how strongly this spirit warps the judgment and vitiates 
the feelings ; and whilstthe parties ingeniously suppress, or ex- 
ceed the truth, they do all they can to advance their own cause 
and degrade that of their opponent. The violent and intemper- 
of, bad 
Sometimes it is mere affectation to serve a party 


ate language made use is but the expression of this 
party spirit. 
and secure their support; at other times it springs from a bigoted 


adherence to a system, producing an intolerant and a vindictive 


feeling towards others. In a few instances it is the mere en- 
thusiasm of an inflated mind, which if properly directed, might 
to useful 


have perhaps rather followed, than endeavoured to correct, the 


be turned purposes. Newspapers in this respect, 


taste of the public ; and this can be easily accounted for by 
the anxiety of every proprietor to make his speculation successful. 
There are, however, many newspaper readers who would prefer 
the simple truth without editorial colouring; and it is ‘not an- 
the of the 


whether freedom from that strong party bias which now charac- 


worthy consideration proprietors of newspapers, 
terises our present papers, and which may exist without any sacri- 
fice of principle, would not in the end be found to yield the 


In 


change like this is highly desirable. 


greatest advantage. reference to Ireland especially, a 

3. Were most papers less political they would at least be more 
useful to general readers. If the object of a paper be to give a 
true representation of passing events, and to afford a vehicle for 
useful information, I cannot see how this can be best accom- 
plished by a continuous repetition of articles for or against this, 
or the other political party; or by giving so much importance to 
parliamentary and government affairs. Most of the daily papers 
are little more than the publications of the strivings of two 
political parties, and multitudes read the accounts with the same 
avidity as'they would gaze at the contending horses galloping the 
course, while matters more immediately coneerning their interests 
are passed over as unworthy of notice. In the provincial papers 
there is certainly a growing attention to the internal improvements 
of still 


politics. 


the country, though some of them are absorbed in 


4. **See ye fall not out by the way,” is an admonition which 
may safely be given to the editors of newspapers. On this sub- 
ject there has always been need for reproof, but it has become 
especially seasonable since the publication of the stamp returns. 
An appropriate article on ‘ editorial quarrels’ appeared in No. 
Moral 


writers always profess to take christian grounds, they would do 


9 of the Reformer; and I will only add, that as .the 
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well to remember, that to render ‘railing for railing” is not 
christian ; that it is not less a duty to ‘‘bridle” the pen than the 
tongue, and that the sparring which is often exhibited in editorial 
articles is more befitting the ‘ ring” than the offico of christian 
editor. If public opinion could be recorded of the “ assaults” 
committed in this way, editors would see that it was not less their 
interest than their duty to ‘“‘Jove’’ and not ‘bite and devour 
one another.” 

5. The admission of so many quack advertisements often 
strikes me asa great deformity in a newspaper, and very objee- 
tionable in two respects; first, much valuable space is occupied 
which the reader has a right to expect devoted to more useful 
purposes; and secondly, some of these advertisements are unfit 
for the public eye, and not a few replete with falsehood and 
deception. If these advertisements mislead either giddy youth or 
others, it seems to me difficult to exculpate those through whose 
agency they are every day and every week exhibited to the 
public. 

6. Were newspapers less devoted to the exhibition of crime, 
and of its various workings, they would be much more useful. 
** Why is it,” I have sometimes said to an editor, “‘ that you give so 
much intelligence respecting rapes, assaults, gaming, duelling, 
murders, and all the vicious developments of the police office.” 
‘The fact is,” said he in reply, ‘* I am sick of it; and would 
gladly substitute something really useful, but then—éhe people 
will not have it.” The vitiated taste of the public is thus pandered 
to for the purpose of keeping up a circulation. That which a 
person frequently reads has a strong influence in forming his 
views and regulating his feelings; for it is not so much by dint of 
intelligence as by association, that both vice and virtue are pro- 
moted. May we hope to see the day when nothing shall appear 
in newspapers but what the proprietors and editors would be 
willing to select as a fit subject for conversation at their own 
tables; and when the columns of their papers shall be graced 


with unobjectionable and really useful information. 





ON THE PRINCIPLES, MEANS, AND END OF 
EDUCATION. 
No. 11. 
Written for the American Common School Assistant. 
BY J. S. BUCKINGHAM. 

1. What are the advantages and pleasures to individuals, arising 
from education; and what the pains and penalties to which those 
who are uneducated must necessarily be subject ? 

2. This was the second question that I proposed to answer, in 
the series ‘of articles on education, if leisure and opportunity 
should permit; and though I am now sufficiently pressed with 
occupation at this seat of legislation and government, where so | 
many objects of interest invite my attention, yct as none can be | 
more important than that of assisting a work devoted to the pro- | 
motion of education, I snatch time from other duties to devote | 
myself to this; and will endeavour to fulfil my pledge. 

3, It has been truly said, that man is the creature of creation 
and circumstances combined; and that though to the former he 
is indebted for his existence, yet, it is chiefly to the latter that 
he must look for the full development of his faculties and the 


formation of his character. The original organization of the 





brain and the senses has much to do with the formation of a 
| 


capacity to learn; but it Is the use or neglect of that capacity, | 


the right or wrong application of it, which determine the extent 
and the value of the acquirements to which it may attain, 

4. Let us suppose these to be in the most advantageous state 
of combination ; the original organization excellent, the use of 
all the faculties constant, and the application always rightly di- 
rected. This would necessarily produce the highest state of 
perfection in physical and intellectual education: and the advan- 
tages of such a condition would be, in general terms, the most 
rerfect and uninterrupted enjoyment of existence. But let us 
descend to details. 


5, And first, the physical faculties. The advantages enjoyed 
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by those whose education has been well conducted in this par 
ticular, who, by gymnastics, and the due exposure to air and 
exercise, have their limbs finely moulded, their muscular powers 
fully developed, and all their senses of hearing, seeing, smelling, 


touching, and tasting, in the most clear, healthy, and uno! 


structed condition, are innumerable. 

6. The glow of health which thrills through the whole frame, 
and makes itself felt even at the remotest extremities, is alone a 
very high enjoyment: but the pleasurable excitement of cot 
scious vigour, speed, buoyancy, elasticity, and mere animal sense 
of anatomical symmetry and manly strength, inereases that en- 
joyment in a very high degree. 

7. An individual thus trained, by a good physical education, 
is generally free from the haunting torments of fear and appre 
hension. ‘The dangers to which he may be exposed wear not 
halfso frowning an aspect as they do to others, and his state of constant 
preparation for the exercise of whatever quality may be requisite 
to ensure his triumph, whether courage, strength, or skill, not 
only serves him to overcome these dangers more easily than one 
less favourably trained would do; but the ever-present conse io 
ness of this security saves him from what is often worse than the 
danger itself, namely; the constant apprehension of it; for, 
Shakspeare has beautifully said— 

“* Cowards die many times before their death— 
The pain of death is most in apprehension 
For the poor beetle that we tread upon 

In corporeal suffering feels a pang 

As great as when a giant dies.” 

8. Such an individual also by the proper exercise and culture 
of the senses, enjoys to the utmost extent, the pleasures of land- 
scape scenery, and beautiful combinations of colours; of music 
and sweet sounds; of delicious odours with which the fragrant 
creature teems; of symmetry and harmony in forms; and of ex- 
quisite flavours in food and drink: and that the physical senses 
were 4s much given for culture and enjoyment in their subiordi- 
nate yet due proportion, as the intellectual faculties themselves, 
can be doubted by none who believe in the maxim that ‘* God 
has created nothing in vain.” 

9. But it is in the cultivation of the mental powers that the 
advantages of education are more prominently seen; inasmuch 
as these afford a wider range for the operation of training and 
improvement. The physical faculties are limited within compa- 


ratively narrow bounds. The mental powers are, however, 


almost infinite, partaking, in this respect, of the nature of the 
Deity himself, by its boundless and never-ending progress towards 
sense rather than 


greater and greater perfection. It is in this 


that of material forms, that we must understand the sublime 


language of the Scriptures, when they speak of God creating 


“ec 


man * in his own image ;” and such too, was no doubt the sense 
in which the greatest master of all modern delineators of haman 


character viewed the same object, when he exclaimed, ‘* What a 


piece of work is man! How noble in reason! how infinite in 


faculties! in form and moving, how express and admirable! in 
action, how like an angel! in apprehension, how like a god!" 

10. To one, who, well fortified by strength and health to en- 
dure fatigue, strongly stimulated by the thirst of knowledge to 
explore the wonders and the beauties of creation, and perfectly 
fitted by education to enjoy all that he may see or hear—the 
range of pleasure is as boundless as his capacity; and to him no 
description of information can be unwelcome, and none without 
delight. 

11. Plant him upon the mountain top, and let him survey the 
nether world, from the summit of Chenibargo or Mount Blanc; 
and, conversant with geology, he has a volume of the deepest 
interest open before him, every page of which to him is intelli- 
gible. Lead him through the most luxurious gardens, or let him 
track his way through the desert of primeval forests, and his 
knowledge of botany will open a fountain of delight for him in 
every plant and every flower. And range with him the rolling 
prairies of the “‘ far west,” or the burning desert of the “ ancient 
east ;” go with him over the sultry plains of Africa, where the 
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Numedian lion and the ostrich hold their sway, or ascend the 
Rochy Mountains of the American continent till the eagles flap 
their wings around his path; nay, follow him across the trackless 
ocean itself, where sea and sky are the only objects visible to or- 
dinary minds; and in all these varied situations, education will 
open to him new and ever-varying scenes of enjoyment. 

12. The beasts of the forest, the birds of the air, the insects 
of the earth, the minerals of the rock, the fruits and flowers of 
the trees, the fishes of the rivers and the sea, all these are to him 
treasures available for use ; for with all, more or less, may edu- 
cation make him conversant; and then, when 

His path is on the mountain wave, 
And his home is on the deep,” 


his pleasures will not be diminished either in variety or intensity. 
The infinite variety of the ocean itself, in all its changing aspect 
of calm and breeze, and tempest; its colours, its movements, 
its qualities, its currents, its depths—all these will be to him 
subjects of untiring interest and sublime reflection. 

13. This was well understood by the Psalmist, when he said, 
** They that go down to the sea in ships, that do business in 
great waters, these see the works of the Lord and his wonders in 
It was well understood also by Homer, in his apos- 
by Madame de Stacl, in the 


the deep.” 
trophe to * the many-sounding’sea ;” 
celebrated passage in which she speaks of ‘‘ thou proud sea, on 
which man can never imprint his track, for if his ships furrow its 
surface but for an instant, the billows obliterate immediately that 


slight mark of servitude ;” and by Lord Byron, when he ex- 
claimed, as he addressed the ocean— 

‘Time writes no wrinkle on thy glossy brow ; 

Such as Creation’s dawn beheld thee, thou art now.” 

14. And when the wonders of the great deep itself shall cease 
to interest him, or when night shall interrupt the progress of his 
investigations, the educated voyager has yet abundant of resour- 
ces in the meteorological changes of every succeeding day, and 
the combinations of the elements over which he is destined to 
have control. But above all, in the spangled canopy of burning 
and refulgent worlds, by which his path is at once illumined and 
adorned, he has a field of delight as infinite as the space in 
which these gorgeous lamps are hung. The rising and the setting 
sun, the phases of the changing moon, the course of the planets, 
the position of the stars, all these are to the educated mind 
incessant objects of most pleasing observation ; but to the philo- 
sophical and devout heart, what sources of profound and sublime 
reflection do these magnificent and countless orbs present? and 
how does the contemplation of all the vast and endless chain of 
causes and effects, of matter, motion, gravitation, attraction, 
harmony, and design, lift up the soul of man to communion with 
his great Creator, till he feels absorbed, as it were, by anticipa- 
tion, into the divine essence itself, and finds his ‘ longing after 
already on the point of being gratified by the com- 


mencement of his new carcer ! 


immortality 


15. These are but few of the innumerable ‘advantages and 
pleasurcs to individuals arising from education ;” and if we 
desire to know “the pains and penalties to which those who are 
uneducated, must necessarily be subject,” we have but to take 
the converse of the picture for the catalogue. 

1G. An 


frame, must necessarily subject the unhappy victim of such ne- 


uneducated, or neglected, or ill-trained physical 
gleet or ill-directed culture, to frequent interruptions even of his 
physical pleasures, clog the free play and full exercise of his 
senses, and cause him to be insensible to, or but imperfectly con- 
scious of all those pure and high enjoyments which have been 
enumerated in the list of benefits arising from a well-directed 
physical education; he will be often the prey of disease, and 
frequently the slave of fear, from being ill-provided for defence 
or eseape from the “ thousand accidents that flesh is heir to ;” 
and, in addition to all these, he will be cursed with feelings of 
jealousy, envy, peevishness, irritability, from the want of that 
due balance between the passions and the intellect, by which 
serenity of temper can alone be sustained. 


17. And then, of mental enjoyments, how brief and barren 
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must be his store! Without reading with ease and pleasure, the 
uneducated individual is cut off entirely from all the enjoyments 
which literature, art, and science afford, The history of the 
past is a perfect blank to him. If he be the citizen of a civilized 
country, he may have heard, perchance, of Assyria, Egypt, 
Pheenicia, Greece, Carthage, and Rome; but all the rich trea- 
sures of their deeply interesting history must, as far as he is 
Neither 


botany nor natural history, 


concerned, be to him buried in the fathomless deep. 
astronomy nor geology, neither 
can !possess the least charm for him; since, without education, 
how can he know more of either than their bare names? He, 
therefore, may be truly numbered with the class of persons 
described by Sterne, ‘‘ who travel from Dan to Beer Sheeba, 
and cry, all is barren!” 

18. To such aman, labour is irksome, because in him, it is 
the sigh of servitude. But even indolence is equally devoid of enjoy- 
ment; for the vacuum of ignorance cannot be filled up but by 
excitement of a debasing kind; and hence, in default of higher 
and nobler occupations to make leisure agreeable, recourse is 
had to drinking, to gaming, and other vicious indulgences, which, 
steeping the senses in intoxication, and maddening the brain 
with frenzy, produce the speedy dissolution of the body, and the 
utter degradation of the soul. 


19. I should have added that one of the most majestic advan- 
tages of education, is this; that it admits a man into the society 
of the greatest spirits of the earth, whether the living or the 
dead, of whatever age, or rank, or country, or profession. 
The scholar can hold converse, whenever he sees fit, with the 
profoundest philosophers of antiquity, by summoning into his 
presence, Plato and Socrates, Aristotle and Epicurus. He ean 
witness the sublime tragedies of Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Eschylus, at his pleasure. He can bid Demosthenes roll forth 
again his thunders against Philip; and command Cicero to invoke 
the judgment of Rome against Catiline. For him, all languages 
and all ages pour forth their treasures; and in converse with 
wisdom, he feels the full force of the confession which fell from 
the Hebrew monarch, when he said that ‘‘all her ways are 
pleasantness, and all her paths are peace ;” and he apostrophizes 
her in the language of Milton, when he exclaims— 

* Divine Philosophy! 
“Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
**But musical as is Apollo’s lute.” 

20. From all these enjoyments the uneducated man is entirely 
cut off; as well as from those which spring from an accurate 
knowledge of, and deep interest in, the affairs of the world in 
which he lives. For him, not only are science and nature 
‘* sealed fountains,” but the very volume of passing history, the 
leaves of which are opened day by day to the educated man, is, 
to the uneducated, ‘‘a closed book,” which he has not the 
power to open; and deprived of this great source of sympathy 
with his fellow beings, the fountains of his heart dry up and 
wither, like those of his understanding. 

21. Another of the most precious advantages to individuals of 
education, is, the power of communicating their thoughts and 
feelings to others whom they esteem or love, when separated 
from them by absence. To the uneducated, the banishment of 
their persons from each other is not separation, but death. If 
no medium exists through which they can transmit their thoughts 
and feelings, they are as dead ta each other as if both were in 
the grave. But to the educated, the resource of letters still 
remains; the link by which they are bound to each other may he 
lengthened, but it cannot be broken, while the power of recipro- 
cation, communicated by writing, remains to them. How 
beautifully does Pope pourtray the inestimable value of letters, 
as the medium of communication between absent spirits; and 
first taught by heaven for that benign purpose, when he speaks 
of their power to 

Speed their soft intercourse from soul to soul, 
And waft a sigh from Indies to the Pole. 
2z. I have not dwelt on the advantages of education in pro- 


moting what is called ‘‘ advancement in life,’’ nor upon the dis- 
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advantages of the want of education in retarding that advance- | 


ment. This is too self-evident to need such elucidation. 
But, in general terms, it may be stated that education is the 
best and surest passport to the enjoyment of good society, and to 
public and private esteem; and that he whose education is most 
perfect, in health, wisdom, and virtue, will be not only most 
happy in himself, and the source of most happiness to all around 
him, but will be best able to discharge all those duties, whether 
of a private citizen, or a public officer of state, to which he may 
be called in the round of his existence. 





PITY THE POOR. 

“‘Reatty John, you must not mind the tales of these people,” 
said Mrs. Adams the other day to her husband, who came into 
the parlour to ask if there were any broken meat to give toa 
poor woman who was standing at the door. 

** Well my dear,” replied Mr. Adams, “how can we see 
these poor creatures starve while we are able to relieve them. 
This poor woman's husband is sick and unable to work ; it is but 
a month since she herself was confined, and I am told that she 
got up and washed their clothes the day but one after her confine- 
Think 


how comfortable we are with plenty of every thing; we can 


ment. They have now five chidren, all unable to work. 
relieve such cases as this and never feel the worse for it.”’ 

*“*I know your disposition, and I gertainly would rather you 
gave something to the poor than spend it as some men do,” re- 
plied the good lady; ‘* but still it becomes us to be cautious, 
and not to injure ourselves by doing for others.” 

“*T grant all you say, my dear, to be very good, but I assure 
you, you need not fear being injured with what I shall do. How 
apt we are to think about a few sixpences, or a little cold meat, 
given to the poor, while in other respects we spend four times the 
amount without a single uneasy reflection. I dare say if we were 
to add altogether that which we have given to distressed objects, 
it would not exceed four shillings per week. You know that our 
friends come and stay with us months together, and we never once 
grudge the expence of their maintenance, although it far exceeds 
what we give to the poor. Besides you know we are doing pretty 
well; and the command of the" scripture is, ‘ charge them that 
are rich in this world, that they be not high-minded; but that 
they be rich in good works, ready to distribute, willing to com- 
municate.” And we are assured that ‘he that soweth liberally 
shall reap liberally,’ while ‘he that soweth sparingly shall reap 
also spatingly.” I do not think it right to heap up treasures for 
ourselves on the earth, but to lay them up in heaven as we are 
commanded, by giving to the peor.” 

** Well, Sir, 
answered Mrs. A., with a tear trickling down one cheek, *‘ you 


I shall not place any difficulty in your way,” 


know your duty, and I should be sorry to oppose you.” 
The poor woman at the door was forthwith relieved with some 
cold boiled ham, a tin of milk, and sixpence. 





THE FUNERAL OF A WEALTHY DRUNKARD. 


I saw his funeral. The cavaleade consisted of a hearse, two 
mourning coaches, and several carriages, and a long train of re- 
speetable tradesmen ; two ‘medical men and two clergymen were 
The deceased was in the prime of life; but a short 
He had 


an excellent business, and was very rich; he generally ranked 


present. 
time ago, to all human appearance quite likely for life. 


with the leading men of the town. 

He is now a corpse ; his wife a widow, and his children orphans ; 
his business is closed, and his friends are now paying him their 
last marks of respect. 

I believe he was murdered , and the instrument was alcohol. But 
by whom was the deed perpetrated? By his own hands. And who 
encouraged him? His own miscalled friends, even some of those 
who attended his funeral obsequies. 

Connected with this melancholy event, there are four things 


which I deeply lament. 
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1. That none of his companions were faithful enough to warn 





their friend of the danger of his conduct, so as to prevent this 
dreadful catastrophe. If either his medical or clerical friends had 
affectionately requested him to abstain from his cups, and ‘pointed 
out to him the almost certain results, in all probability he would at 
this moment have been fulfilling the proper duties of a trades- 
man, a father, and a husband, to the joy of all who knew him. 
I had 


frequently heard whispers of his addiction to evening drinking, 


2. That J never sought an opportunity of warning him. 


and keeping bad hours; and I now do deeply regret that as a 
friend, I never called to warn him of his danger, and to exhort 
him to abstain. 

3. That the habits of fashionable persons are such, as to lead 
almost for certain to the spectacle here witnessed. From the ranks of 
evening drinkers, and of social parties, numbers constantly fall 
victims to intemperance. Would a party venture on the ice if 
they were certain that one out of a hundred would be drowned ? 
Yet social drinking is kept up, though the number of those 
murdered by alcohol vastly exceeds this proportion. 

4. That the survivors so seldom profit by the warning. Within a 
few hundred yards of this gentleman’s house, I think I could count 
at least fifty, who have gone to a premature grave through social 
drinking, and yet their neighbours, startled perhaps for the 
moment, have gone on in the delusive hope that they should es- 
cape the same fate, till so enervated have they beeome by con- 
stant stimulation, as not to be able to resist the fatal draught. 

Oh, that every man would consider his responsibilities! Six 
hundred thousand of our countrymen are now inthe way of 
being murdered by alcohol. Every man who makes the drink, 
traffics in the drink, keeps it in his house, offers it to his 


friends, tastes it with his lips, speaks of it favourably, or 
who stands looking on the contest betwixt sobriety and drunk- 
enness with indifference, acquires in my opinion, some share in 
the responsibility of sending these six hundred thousand to a 
drunkard’s grave! the great day of accounts alone must mete 
and measure out the degree of that responsibility. Let it be my 
endeavour by precept, example, and exertions, to persude as many 


as possible to abstain entirely from this liquid poison ! 
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THE CATACOMBS IN PARIS. 
TueEne, underneath the ground, you pass through innumerable 
streets and lanes, whose buildings, if one may so speak, are 
composed of human bones, collected from the different cemeto- 
ries of Paris, and arranged according to the receptacles whence 
they were collected. It is, indeed, a golgotha—a place of 


sculls! You pass through parishes of the dead. It is Paris in 


the grave! 


Here its once gay and busy people lie ranged in 
their last house, according to the houses they occupied whilst 
living. It is an affecting sight—it is like going down into the 
very heart of the empire of death, and intruding into the capital 
of the king of terrors. One pile alone contains two millions 
four hundred thousand human sculls, and the different heaps 
extend for a mile in length. Nothing can be conceived more 
solemn and affecting than a visit to these dreary abodes. The 
indistinctness with which objects are seen by the feeble light of 
the tapers you carry in your hand—the intricacy and uncertainty 
of the path you traverse, and which is only indicated as the 
right one by a black line drawn along the roof of the cavern, the 
loss of which clue might be fatal to the party—the thick and 
palpable darkness into which the innumerable passages branch 
out—the ghastly and affecting materials’of which the walls that on 
every side enclose you are composed—the appropriate mottos and 
sentiments engraven upon rude stones, with various sepulchral 
devices, interspersed throughout the melancholy piles—the deep 
silence that reigns around, broken only by the voices of the 
visitors, in curiosity or terror—conspire to render this the most 
interesting and instructive of all the exhibitions I have ever seen. 
There the gay and volatile spirit of the French seems to have 
sunk into something like seriousness ; and thoughts and words that 
refer to the Supreme Being, and an eternal world are record- 


ed, —laffles’ Letters. 
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RUNAWAY HUSBANDS, 
In attending the Board of Guardians, I have been astonished 
at the great number of applications from women whose husbands 
hadrun away. One-fourth of the cases, I am inclined to think, 
are of this description. 
Giddy and thoughtless, the parties enter 


The number of unhappy marriages is 
almost incalculable. 
into the married state with no experience, and but little qualified 
by parental or pastoral instruction for the important duties of 
their station. Some separate the first year, but generally speak- 
ing, the running away is when the family becomes large and 
burthensome. Poverty obliterates affection and snaps the ties of 
nature ; hence, while the absconding of many husbands is owing 
to their drunkenness, there are instances of persons, who, pressed 
beyond the means of endurance, leave their wives and children 
What, in 


? 
2C- 


to the world or the parish, as an act of desperation. 
such cases, a woman has to endure it is difficult to imagine. 
reft of her bosom friend and her counsellor; burdened with the 
care of several children, one perhaps hanging at the breast, and 
nothing but poverty staring her in the face, her only hope the 
poor pittance of a parish board; such a state approaches the 
climax of human misery. Doubtless the women themselves are 
sometimes to blame, and may be the cause of their being thus 
deserted ; but in by far the greater number of instances, the man 
is the most guilty. There are many cases of persons getting em- 
ployment at other towns at good wages, without ever sending a 
single sixpence to support the children they have left behind—the 
fruit of their own body. Among the numerous obligations of 
philanthrophy, that of trying to reconcile husbands and wives, and 
of securing to deserted children the paternal care of their 
fathers, ought to stand pre-eminent. Doctors are most active 
and most attentive when the case is most desperate and likely to 
be fatal. 
they ought to endeavour to find out the most wicked and the most 


Ministers of religion ought to be the same; and as 


miserable, in order to admonish and comfort them, if they will attend 
our board, they will see some of the most striking specimens. 
Indeed a minister can never do his duty until he becomes intimately 
acquainted with the poorest and the most vicious of the people. 
The overseers occasionally advertise these runaways, offering 
case of apprehension, the ob- 
the 


often attend- 


‘*a guinea reward” for any 
to get the 
correction. But as_ this 


ed with bad effects, how much better would it be, by teach- 


ject being offender committed to house of 


coercive measure is 
ing the parties thoir duty, to prevent, if possible, a great amount 
of suffering and contention, by inducing them to live together 
in peace. 


FUTURE REWARD. 
Tass doctrine of the rewardableness of works of mercy, than 
which no article of religion stands out more prominently on the 
surface of the New Testament, having been early abused, to the 
hurt of the fundamentals of piety, has, in the modern church, 
been almost lost sight of, and fallen into disuse, or has even be- 
come liable to obloquy; so that to insist upon it plainly has 
incurred a charge of Pelagianism, or of Romanism, or of some 
such error. This misunderstanding must be dispelled before 
christian philanthrophy can revive in full force. 

Amidst the awful reserve which envelopes the announcement 
of a future life by our Lord and his ministers, three ideas, con- 
tinually recurring, are to be gathered with sufficient clearness from 
their hasty allusion. The first is, that the future life will be the 
fruit of the present, as if a natural sequence of cause and effect. 
** Whatsoever a man sows, that shall he also reap.” The second 
is, that the future harvest, though of like species and quality 
with the seed, will be immensely disproportioned to it in amount. 
** The things seen are temporal; but the things unseen are eter- 
nal;” and the sufferings of the present time are to be followed 
by ‘fa far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory;” and 
those who have been “ faithful over a few things, will have rule 
over many.” The third is, that though the disparity between the 
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present reward and the future recompense will be vast and jncal- 
culable, yet will there obtain a most exact rule of correspondence 
between the one and the other, so that, from the hands of the 
severally according 


“ce 


‘* righteous judge,”’ every man will receive 
as his work has been.” Nor shall even “‘a cup of cold water,” 
given in christian love, be omitted in that accurate account; the 
giver shall ‘* by no means lose his reward.” 

Such are the explicit and intelligible engagements of Him 
It 


cannot then be deemed a becoming part of christian temper to 


whose commands are never far separated from his promises. 


indulge a scrupulous hesitancy in accepting and in acting upon 
the faith of these declarations. And as there is no real incom- 
patibility or clashing of motives in the christian system, any 
delicacy that may be felt, as if the hope of reward might inter- 
fere with a due sense of obligation to sovereign grace, must 
spring from an obscured and faulty perception of scriptural 


The 


simplicity of heart, he calculates upon the promises of heaven ; 


doctrines. intelligent christian, on the contrary, when, in 
and when, with a distinct reckoning of the “ great gain” of such 
an investment, he “lays up for himself treasures that cannot 
fail ;” is, at the same time, taught and impelled by the strongest 
emotions of the heart, to connect his hope of recompense with 
one class of ideas is thus 


his hope of pardon. And when the 


linked to the other, he perceives that the economy which cs- 


| tablishes a system of rewards for present services can be nothing 


The 


measured 


else than an arrangemeht of sovereigh goodness. re- 
it 


according to the work performed, must, in its whole amount, be 


tribution, how accurately soever may be out 


still a pure gratuity; not less so than is the gift of immortal life 
probation upon the aborigines of heaven. 


conferred without 


Nevertheless this boon shall conspicuously appear, in the 
one case, to be the apportioned wages of service, an exact 
recompense, measured, and weighed, and doled out in due 


an explicit engagement; while in the other, it 


ean be nothing but a sovereign bestowment. If, in the early 
ages of the church, the expectation of future reward was abused 
to the damage of fundamental principles, in modern times an 
ill-judged zeal for the integrity of those principles has produced 
an almost avowed jealousy towards many explicit declarations 
thus the nerves of labour are either relaxed by 
the withdrawment of proper stimulants, or are absolutely severed 
by the bold hand of antinomian delusion.—Abridged from the 
History of Enthusiasm. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 


Pencetvine that several towns have of late been petitioning for 


municipal incorporation, I really could not help expressing my 
fears that the parties were little aware of the moral evils which 
will probably attend the attainment of their object. With respect 
to our own borough, I hesitate not to affirm that the slight advan- 
tages which may have been gained to the corporate estate by 
a council elected by the popular voice, are far exceeded by the 
immorality connected with the annual contests. The following 
hasty remarks drawn up by myself at the close of the contest, 
last November, give my views upon this subject. 

It is of little use expecting any great improvement in the morals 
of the people generally, while such scenes as have just been ex- 
hibited are to be repeated annually. An 
should be the cool, deliberate, unbiased, unbought expression of 


election of councillors 


the opinions of the burgesses. Instead of which, what is it? 
Wait, and I will briefly mention some of the facts, and my 
readers may form their own opinions. The preparations com- 
mence with incessantly teazing the burgesses at their own houses 
for some time before ; one party criminating the other; employ- 
ing all kinds of undue influence ; inviting men to meet at public 
houses; and inducing them by drink and other bribes to vote 


for their favourite party: this is canvassing ! The day of the con- 


test draws near; the public houses and beer shops are frequently 
fighting, drinking, and the most filthy, 


opened; quarrelling, 


and demoralizing scenes are exhibited; all kinds of bribery 
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and intimidation are practised. Such is the excitement, and 
such the spirit of party, that many persons forgetting their usual 
standing in society, demean themselves by encouraging the causes 
of tumult, and pursuing without restraint, practices, which 
on other occasions, would be considered infamous. No 
matter what the choice or the inclination of the voters, employers 
frequently menace those under them with the withdrawal of 
their employment. Notwithstanding the provisions of the aet 
against bribery, and the severe penalties annexed, the whole isa 
system not of disguised bribery, but of open and well known 
traffic ; nearly every man receiving so much for his vote. After 
men have promised one side, they are tempted, persuaded, and often 
compelled to vote for the contrary party. Persons once good 
friends, are now made enemies, and may continue so all their 
lives. 

However laudable the object, it ought not to be accomplished 
by means so base as these. In this case, the object ought 
simply to be to clect the best qualified persons to assist in the mu- 
nicipal affairs of the borough. Surely better means might be de- 
vised for making the selection. 

In the absence of suitable moral attainments, which constitute 
the best qualifications, if these evils cannot be prevented by the in- 
troduction of the ballot or some other expedient, I should most 
seriously recommend the abandonment of the elective principle. 
So much of mans’ combative nature is brought into action, with 
little to counteract, that I strongly suspect that strife and contention, 
instead of peace and love, will, until all classes are much 
improved, be the result of annual elections. 

The qualification of a commissioner for improving the borough 
cf Preston is a certain amount of rating as tenant or owner, a 
test which thongh perhaps not the best in all cases, has been 
proved during a period of above twenty years, capable of securing 
the best management. This body in its influence upon the town 
is by no means inferior to the corporation, and yet all its affairs 
are well managed without the least commotion, or excitement. 
And I am certain, if ourobject be to get the best men, no man, 
who claims exemption from the asylum, will maintain that our 
present system of election is calculated to effect this! Inany system of 
of election which has yet been tried, the most daring and the most er- 
travagant man has the best chance of success, and the party spirit ere- 
ated by the contest is afterwards carried into all the deliberations of 
the body. Let the standard of admission to office recognize the 
results of industry, intellectual attainments, moral {worth and devot- 
edness to the public good, by the best tests that can be devised, and 
I ath certainjthe results will be more satisfactory than by popular 
elections, conducted as they are at present. 





PROVISION FOR THE POOR. 


| 
Every religious society ought to take care of its own poor, and 


see that they want nothing that is needful to their comfort. The 
New Testament commands us to look after all that are poor. 
It will not allow us to shut our hands against our enemies. ‘If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink.’’ 
But it requires us to be especially attentive to our fellow chris- 
tians. To allow a fellow christian to be in want, when we have 
the means of relieving him, is spoken of as a crime, and asa 
proof that a man has not the love of God abiding in him. Neglect 
of the poor is represented as neglect of Christ himself, and 
when the Judge sentences those on his left hand to eternal 
fire, he gives as his reason their want of attention to his poor 
and afflicted followers. 

Christians are called brethren, and as brothers will share with 
each other what is in their father’s house, and not suffer one of 
their number to starve, so long as there is enough for all; so 
christians are called upon to see to it, that not one of their 
Father’s house be neglected. But the relation of christians to 
one another is closer than that of brothers. 

We are said to be *‘ one body, and every one members one of 
another.” « And as it is in our bodies, if one member suffer, all 
the members sympathize with it; so it should be in the church, 
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One christian’s trouble should be every christian’s trouble ; and 
one christian’s joy should be every christian’s joy. The right 
hand does not put warm clothes upon itself, and leave the left 
hand naked. The head does not wrap itself in furs, and leave 
the feet bare. Every member is employed in keeping the whole 


| body, and the whole body labours, that every part may be de- 
| cently and comfortably covered. How monstrous it would seem 


if a man should carry all his clothes on his head; or wear them 


| all on one side of his body. But it is just as monstrous for one 


member of the church to be richly clothed, while another mem- 


| ber is without raiment; it is just as monstrous for one christian 
to live in luxury, while another is destitute of daily food. ‘* Con- 
) 


| sider them that are in bonds,” says the apostle, “as bound with 


them; and them that suffer adversity, as being yourselves also in 
the body.” That is, make the bonds and chains, and afflictions 


and hardships of your fellow christians your own; and be as 


ready and anxious to help them out of their troubles, as you 
would be to help yourselves. But we are very ready to help 
ourselves in adversity; and if we were slaves or prisoners we 
should never think we had done enough for ourselves, till we had got 
We should 
make haste to help each other, and never leave off our kind en- 


our liberty. Thus we ought to feel for others. 


deavours, till we have succeeded in giving relief and comfort to 
all our brethren. 

Tt may be said, they are provided for by the poor-law, but 
this, in my opinion, is no excuse. If I were destitute I should 
not like to go to the parish. If the provision made by the parish 
was ever so good, I should neither like to go into the poor- 
house, nor receive parish allowance at home. I should not 
think it kind of my fellow christians if they left me to seek relief 
there; and I could not think it kind in me to leave my brethren 
to do so. I should wish to receive my relief from kinder hands, 
and from hearts that could sympathize with me. We ought not 
to trust to any state provision, nor ought we to desire that our 
brethren should be relieved by any but ourselves. 

And we could make provision for our poor without difficulty. 
Christ- 
ians do not impeverish themselves, or bring on premature sick- 


It is very little that would be wanted in the first place. 


ness by drunkenness, They do not throw themselves out of 
work by idleness or insolence, nor do they ruin their reputation 
by dishonesty. They do not break their bones by fighting, or 
wrestling, or hunting, or poaching. Nine tenths of the poverty 
and wretchedness of other people are brought on by drink and 
A true 
christian will train up his children well, and in most cases his 


wickedness; but all this is avoided by christians. 


children will support him in sickness and old age. Industry and 
temperance, and carefulness, will make cases of distress among 
christians very rare ; so that a rate of one penny will go as far in 
relieving the godly poor, as a rate of a shilling in relieving the 
wicked. 

Not only will there be few in a well-regulated chureh that will 
need help, but there will be many that will be able to afford it. 
The diligence and frugality of christians, their truth and honesty, 
their prudence and kindness can hardly fail to improve their cir- 
cumstances, and raise their income above their own necessities. 
There are few churches where there are not some members, who 
could, if they were disposed, support singly the whole of their 
poor brethren. If all professors were to live as the gospel re- 
quires, they would be able to support all the destitute in the 
world, and have plenty left for other purposes of benevolence 
when they had done. For christians to support their own poor, 
would be no more a task than for a strong man to lift a feather. 

But some of our poor members, it will be said, had no need 
to be poor, if they had done as they ought. That may be, but 
it is no reason ,why ‘the church should not relieve their ‘own 
poor. If some are idle or extravagant, let them be admonished ; 
if they do not mend, let them be cast out. If some have been 
suffered to go on in extravagance or idleness, without reproof or 
expulsion, do not begin to blame them when they come to want. 
Let us support the needy who are our members, however faulty 











they have been; it is as little punishment as our neglect to ad- 
monish them can have; and let us, for the time to come, be 
more careful what kind of persons we receive amongst us, and 
how they act while in our communities. The Quakers support 
all their poor, and their rules expressly forbid any charge to be 
brought against a man for past misbehaviour, when he becomes 
If he behave ill after, 
right 


dependant on the society for his bread. 
he may be admonished, but they think it neithe: nor 
honourable to let a man bring himself to want by misconduct un- 


The 


Quakers take care both of their members and of their members’ 


reproved, ‘and then refuse to help him in his distress. 


children, They will not suffer their children to go out as parish 
Much 


less will they allow any to go into work-houses, or be sent, they 


apprentices, nor as servants into other people's houses. 
know not where, to distant places and masters. They see that 
they are all well-educated and properly provided for, and have as 
fair opportunities of doing well as the children whose parents are 
living. 

What the Quakers do is no more than the gospel requires, 
and no more than every christian socicty ought to do. It is no 
more than the ancient christians did, and that in times when the 
poor christians were much more numerous than they are at 
present, and when very few of them were rich. It is a disgrace 
to a christian church, to allow any of its members to seck relief 
from the parish; and it is especially disgraceful, to leave the 
If we 
not well enough organized to do as the Quakers do, it is a proof 


orphan children of their members unprovided for. are 
that our discipline is deficient; and we ought to improve it 
without delay. The Socialists will never be fully overthrown, 
nor will other infidels and enemies be converted, till christians 
begin to do their duty to their needy brethren. But let us act 
according to our principles, and love each other as Christ loved 
us, and the whole world will be convinced that our system is 
from God. This will do more to convert infidels, than all the 
treatises on the evidences of religion, that were ever written. 
Men will then see that we believe our religion ourselves, and 
that is the argument that is wanted to convert the world.—J/. 


Barker's Evangelical Reformer. 
g J 





I LIKE 


Bernc accustomed to witness so many evil occurrences, we are in 


TO SEE. 


danger of conceiving that this world contains nothing but evil. I 
have just as a counterpart, in the following article, put down a 
number of pleasing incidents, most of which, to some extent, have 
fallen under my own observation.—I like to see— 
Children going to school with clean hands and faces, hair 
combed, and elothes tidy—A number of young men united 
together for mutual instruction in reading, writing, accounts, 
in the arts and sciences, and for promoting each other's morals— 
A cottager and his wife on a summer's evening carrying their 
potatoes from the field for the next day's use—A little boy 
bringing a book to his father saying, ‘‘ father, please teach mo a 
lesson”—A number of hay-makers in the sunshine, after a 
succession of rainy days, busy strawing about the grass in the 
hope of housing it before evening—A cart well laden with new 
potatoes and greens coming out of the garden, and preparing to 
start for a distant market—A milk maid seated at the head of 
the cart, containing about twenty small and two large cans, ail 
filled for her customers—A garden just after it has received a 
thorough weeding—A father with a child on each knee, rocking 
A husband 


wife come together again, after being separated for two years in 


in his chair, and singing them pretty songs and 
consequence of his bad conduct—A tea party consisting of well 
dressed persons of all ages, and of both sexes—The front of a 
house newly painted, and the windows cleaned—The doors of a 
The 


house standing at the door for want of customers to wait on— 


dram shop closed for want of custom servants at a public 
A young man on his knees in his closet, when he supposes no 


mortal eye beholds him—A number of boys bathing jn an en- 
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closed pond provided for the purpose—The strects after the 
scavengers have been over them—A field of corn, yellow, ripe, 
and ready for the sickle—A gallant ship coming into port after 
a dangerous voyage of several months—A man and his wife going 
to market on a Saturday evening, both clean and tidy—A vir- 
tuous couple going to church ‘‘ to be made happy’”—A man push- 


ing with all his strength to assist his poor ass dragging a load of 


coals up a hill—A poor woman who was driven to beg through 
} 5 


} noon in 


of, and after tea walking five 





working hard all the week, 


want, receiving from a friend some potatoes, and a shilling— 
A prodigal son return, confessing his faults to his father, and 
the father embracing him with open arms—A mechanic after 
employing all the Sunday fore- 
the wretched cases he ceuld hear 


visiting most 


miles to give instruction in a 


country village—An infant school in full operation especially 
when they are singing their pretty songs—A shop-boy running 
after a customer observing, ‘* you have paid sixpence too much” — 
A man buying a pound of pears from a child who had been left 
with the basket by its mother, refusing to take them till they were 
re-weighed, saying, ‘‘ I am sure you have given me overweight’ — 
A tradesman going to the post-office with an additional sevenpence 
for a double letter which was only charged single, observing, ‘1 
should have applied for the sevenpence if it had been overcharged” 
—A father, assembling his children round his table, and giving them 
plain, useful, and important instruction, in a style which they could 
all understand— Every individual who attended a funeral refuse 
the intoxicating glass, preferring coffee, through the example of 
several tee-totallers present—Two young men who are earning 
good wages agreeing to keep their aged mother who had been 
previously burdensome to the parish—A wealthy shopkeeper who 


had taken his glasses freely, entirely abandon the use of intoxicat- 


| ing liquor through the death of one of his comrades—A master 


manufacturer always treating his weavers with kindness and civi- 
lity.—The walls of a poor man’s house whitewashed, and the bed- 
room windows opened every day to admit a supply of fresh 
air—A boy who had found a kite and cord in a field making all 
the labour he could to discover the owner—The exciseman bring- 
had detected—Relief 


given at the overseers’ office in the spirit of charity— A newspaper 


ing in a cart four illicit distils which he 
containing numerous incidents of a virtuous character and very 
few of the opposite kind—Two benevolent ladies visiting a house 
of ill fame and affectionately urging the inmates to abandon their 
wicked calling—Two little children kissing each other after a 
quarrel. 


OF THE 


REPEAL OF THE CORN LAWS—AND 
DRINKING LAWS ALSO. 
L corDIALLY join in the urgent demand at present put forward, 





in favour of a repeal of the corn laws; but, at the same time, to 
be consistent, I would as strenuously urge the repeal of the drink- 
ing laws. Ty the latter an immense quantity of food is destroyed ; 
by the former an immense quantity is preve nted from be ing imported 
into this country ; by the drinking laws the home demand upon the 
industry of the country is circumscribed; by the corn laws the 
same effect is produced upon the foreign demand. The effect of 
both is the same, to produce less food in the country, and Jess em- 
ployment for the people. A cursory glance at the state of the 
country will shew how drinking affects the demand for the article, 
of ree produce ; and in reference to the destruction of food, we 
the 


are furnished with positive information. LI refer not now to 


bs i 
consumption of apples, pears, and other fruits, ‘or to the extensive 
use of sugar, but simply to the barley. More than forty millions 
bushels of this grain are annually devoted to the manufacture of 


whisky, gin, ale, and porter. And though some little is secured 
from the grain in the shape of cummings and the grains, the value 
of these does not more than repay the /abour connected with the 
destruction of the grain. Here we are crying out against scarcity 
of food and high prices, and yet almost by common consent we are 
converting it into poisonous liquor in every part of the country 


The food thus wantonly snatched from the mouths of the hungry 
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in one year, would covera road, three feet deep, thirty feet 
wide, and one hundred and eight miles long ! What would be the 


impression upon the public mind, were this quantity of grain seen | 


all in flame, burning to ashes? Dreadful as this would appear, 
and diabolical as would be the act of the incendiary who dared 
thus to burn up the staff of life, the evil would be much less than 


converting the grain into intoxicating liquor ; for in this case there 


is not only the destruction of the grain, but the destruction of the | 


health, lives, and happiness of the people. Searcely a family in 
the empire can be found that has not suffered, directly or indirectly, 


by this liquor. 


What should we say if we saw the inhabitants of a village making | 


fires of linen and woollen clothes, when nearly all the children 
were nuked and suffering from cold ? 
authorities of Preston if, supposing they had the power, they were 
to stop one of the droves of bullecks which pass through this town 
to Manchester or Liverpool, as food for the people, and insist upon 
them being slaughtered, and their carcasses burned, merely for the 
purpose of obtaining coach grease ? What idea should we have 
of a farmer's management who carted the main part of his hay to 
the duang-hill, and allowed his cattle to famish through the winter, 
for want of feddder ? These are but faint comparisons of the 
folly, the madness, and the wickedness of deliberately destroying 
the grain of this country, while the people are almost starving for 
want of food. 

We are rejoiced to hear of the ports being open, and upon the 
same principle, we ought to rejoice at hearing of the breweries 
and distilleries being closed ; and those who wish to see this ef- 
fected must join the tee-totallers. The quantity of grain im- 


ported bears no comparison to the quantity thus misappropriated 





A CHEAP MICROSCOPE. 


As I _ was busy in the shop the other day, a poor man stepped in, 


by manufacturing it into intoxicating liquor. 


offering for sale, what I may call, a home-made microscope, 
consisting of a lense and an object glass fixed in a little twisted 
copper wire, mounted on a small pin of wood. He ask- 
ed for some cheese mites as objects for inspection. I took 
a peep, and was much pleased at the distinct view which the 
glass afforded, the magnifying power being considerable. 
“What is the price,” said I, ‘‘ A shilling,” was the reply, which I 
gave him, well satisfied with my bargain. This little instrument 
has proved a source of much amusement to several of my chil- 
dren who take it into the garden with which to inspect the 
flowers. A little moss is a beautiful object. ‘* If you will bring a 
little bit,” said one of my youngsters, “‘it will make it intoa spadeful.”” 

This incident revived i: my mind the conviction that I have 
long entertained that, in order to bring the means of knowledge 
within the reach of all classes, a reform is wanted in the 
expensive mode of fitting up all our philosophical instruments. 
These ought to be got up in a plainer style, and much cheaper 
than ever they have yet been offered. This could easily be ac- 
complished by abandoning the ornamental part, and strictly con- 
fining the fitting up to that which is useful and indispensable. In 
some of the farm-houses I have met with old fashioned barometers, 
which for the plain style of their fitting up, would not sell, per- 
haps, for more than five shillings each, yet they are equally as 
ood for indicating the changes in the weather as those at three 
guineas. Tam convinced that in this respect, an immense re- 
duction might be made, and as the society for diffusing useful 
knowledge has acted upon this principle as to books and maps, 
why not carry it out in reference to philosophical instruments ? Were 
this the case we mighi find in mechanic's houses various useful 
instruments, as we do now copies of cheap publications. I have 
two other microscopes, one of which cost four guineas and the 
other two guineas and a-half; but for off-hand use for the chil- 
dren, I prefer the one at a shilling. Indeed the other—like 
the family bible which was too expensively bound to be allowed 
to be used, except on special occasions, and consequently was 
seareely ever opencd—are considered too good for children to use 


freely, and consequently remain almost always locked up 


What should we say of the | 
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A SIMULTANEOUS TEMPERANCE EFFORT. 
No prosperity, I am well convinced, can visit this country, until 


the tcee-total cause triumph. A most strenuous effort should, there- 


fore, be made, to accomplish so desirable a result. The friends 


of the temperance reformation should renew their zeal, unite closer 


together, and make another’energetic effort to conquer the enemy. 
Meetings stand first in the list of means, and now that the even- 
ings are getting longer, it would be well for the committees to 


make the meetings as numerous and popular as possible, and, 


above all, to see that they are conducted in a charitable spirit. 

Publications stand next, and IT would observe that, besides the cir- 
culation of tracts, I think, by a judicious arrangement, every county 
|| might have its own periodical devoted to the subject of tempe- 
| rance. In my next number I will explain how this may be accom- 


plished; and if every county, and, in some instances, every large 





| town, could circulate a periodical monthly or weekly, containing all 
that is Jocally interesting, a most extraordinary impetus would be 
given to the cause. 


Visitation should be kept up with vigour. Tmmense good has 





been done by this, and I conceive it to be the least act of restitu- 
tion that a reformed drunkard can perform, to devote a few hours 
every Sunday, in visiting all the old drunkards with whom he is 
acquainted, 

Many other means, of a minor character, might be named, but 


these, and the cultivation of harmony and peace among ourselves, 


are the most important. 


WE SHOULD ALL ADORE THE GOD OF NATURE. 


Ir is desirable, in order to promote a devout and venerable feel- 





ing towards the Almighty, that we should constantly draw the 
| attention of the people to the works and wonders of creation. 
Indeed it is a kind of moral treason for man to tread the earth, 


to inhale the vital air, to gaze upon the innumerable beauties of 


this terrestrial scene, to eat and drink every day of its boun- 


teous productions, and not to render a profound, a sincere, a 


constant homage to the Maker and Proprietor of the whole. 
**God gives us food and fruitful showers to fill our hearts with 
food and gladness ;” and every rational being ought to render Him 


unfeigned praise. Were we permitted to go through the mansions 


of some of the nobility, to view the exquisite paintings on the 
walls, and the grandeur of the furniture; were we permitted to 
traverse the gardens and the pleasure grounds, and to taste of 
| the most delicious fruits, and moreover were we invited to rest 
and refresh ourselves with the best which the mansion could 
afford, upon taking our leave, if the proprietor refused any re- 
muneration and declared us welcome, would nota deep sense of 
gratitude voluntarily escape from our lips, and should we not 
evince the most profound obeisance for the favours we had re- 
ceived? But when do we find a similar return towards the 
great God, the creator, the preserver, and the giverof every 
good and perfect gift. How few raise their thoughts above 
the things that perish, or reflect upon the numberless objects 
around them that display the glories of the Creator! Though 
we receive rain and fruitful showers to fill our hearts with food 
and gladness, how seldom do we ascribe it to His beneficence ! 
The miner digs for the treasures of the earth, but thinks not of 
the power which placed them there. The husbandman sows and 
reaps, but is inattentive to the unseen hand that makes the grain 
to grow. The utility and beauty of plants and flowers are ad- 
mired by all, and are a source of exquisite pleasure, but how 
few behold them as lessons written by infinite skill, designed 
to excite a spirit of adoration. The sportsman pursues his 
pleasures with wanton cruelty, admires the creatures of his 
prey, but seldom thinks that both he and they were created by 
the same hand. 

It should be the object of all teachers as the foundation of 
rational piety, to teach every man that ‘‘ the earth is the Lord’s 
and the fulness thereof,” and that every heart should be an altar on 


which the sacrifice of prayer and praise should be offered to the 





one true and living God 
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TEMPERANCE ODE. 
FOR THE 4TH OF JULY, BY THE REV. MR. PIERPONT, 
AT THE LAST BOSTON CELEBRATION. 
In Eden’s green retreat, 
A water-brook, that played 
Between soft mossy seats, 
Beneath a plane-tree’s shade, 
Whose rustling leaves 
Danced o’er its brink — 
Was Adam’s drink, 
And also Eve's. 


Beside the parent spring 
Of that young brook, the pair 
Their morning chant would sing ; 
And Eve to dress her hair, 
Kneel on the grass 
That fringed its side, 
And make its tide. 
Her looking glass. 


And when the man of God 
From Egypt led his flock, 
They thirsted, and his rod 
Smote the Arabian rock, 
And forth a rill 
Of water gushed, 
And on they rushed, 
And drank their fill. 


Would Eden thus have smiled 
Had wine to Eden come? 
Would Horeb’s parching wild 
Have been refreshed with rum ? 
And had Eve’s hair 
Been dressed in gin, 
Would she have been 
Reflected fair ? 


Had Moses built’a still, 
And dealt out to that host, 
To every man his gill, 
And pledged him in a toast, 
How large a band 
Of Israel's sons 
Had laid their bones 
In Canaan's land ? 


** Sweet fields, beyond” death's flood 
** Stand dressed in living green ;” 
For from the throne of God, 
To freshen all the scene, 
A river rolls, 
Where all who will, 
May come and fill 
Their erystal bowls. 


If Eden’s strength and bloom, 
Conv Water thus have given, 
If, even beyond the tomb, 
It is the drink of Heaven, 
Are not good wells, 
And crystal springs 
The very things 
For our HOTELS? 


TO MY YOUNGEST SON, 


BUCKINGHAM, 





> LEICESTER STANHOYE FORBES YOUNG 


NINE YEARS. 
To be placed beneath my Portrait in his Study. 


Yes! look upon that face, my son, 
And think thou hear'st it ever say, 

** Hast thou, my boy, thy duty done! 
And lived another virtuous day ?” 


For if thou hast, another link 
Is added to affection’s chain : 

If not, oh! dearest, dread to think 
Of mine and of thy mother’s pain. 


We love thee, aye, and fondly too, 
“Child of our hope, our heart's delight ! 
But duty left undone, ‘tis true, 

Will e’en a parent's fondness blight. 


Think, then, my son, at every hour 
How best that hour can be employed, 
And then be sure, with increased power 

Our mutual love will be enjoyed. 


SUNG 


AGED 
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Be ever first where’er the prize 
Of study bids thee join the race, 

And then regard thy father’s eyes 
As beaming joy upon thy face. 


Be ever last where vicious sport 
Shall tempt thee in its ranks to join, 
And then let all my looks import 
Intreating counsel to refrain. 


The first is virtue’s path, where flowers 
Bestrew with odorous sweets the way, 

And the rich perfume of her bowers 
Will yield new fragrance every day. 


The last is but a tortuous course, 
For vice is thus, wherever seen, 
And pain, and shame, and deep remorse 
Attend on all who walk therein. 


Oh! then, my son, if thou would’st be 
Happy thyself, and give us joy, 

Be studious, virtuous, generous, free, 
A good, a great, a noble boy. 


And then, if heaven should so ordain 
To lengthen out thy earthly span, 
These eyes will gaze on thee again 

The good, the great, the noble man. 


Remember, too, the names thou bear’st 
As sponsors for thy future weal, 

And when their honoured sounds thou hear'st 
Their loftier virtues strive to fecl. 


A Stanhope—England’s chivalry, 

A Forbes—proud Scotland's proudest boast, 
A Young—who strove with me to free 

The myriad minds of India’s host. 


The East, the West, the South, the North, 
Thus bid thee emulate their fame : 

And with her sons of highest worth 
Entwine thy father’s humble name. 


Let Stanhope teach thee manly zeal ; 
§ Let Forbes his generous mind impart ; 
Let Young for others make thee feel, 
And Buckingham be all thy heart. 
J. S. BUCKINGHAM 


THE WISH. 


Remote from cities, low, but neat, 
In some sequestered grove, 

An humble cot be my retreat, 
The scene of peace and love. 





Around my little cottage door, 
The passion flower should twine ; 
The low-thatched roof all covered o'er 
With rose and eglantine. 


But what were such gay scenes to me, 
Nay, all the world beside, 

Without the one I loved, to be 
My bosom friend—my guide. 


Give me but this—I ask no more, 
Nor envy courtly state ; 

No equipage should at my door 
In pompous splendour wait. 


With such I should well pleas’d behold 
The rosy morn appear ; 

The sun resplendently unfold 
The beauties of the sphere. 


Well pleased to watch the day decline 
Beyond the illumin’d west, 

And view the scene, almost divine, 
Sink pensively to rest. 


My morning prayers (wou'dst thou receive) 
Oh! God should rise to thee ; 

The lifting of my hands at eve, 
A sacrifice should be. 


Thus happily in this lone dale, 
I'd spend youth’s brightest bloom, 
Thus tranquil journey down life's vale. 
And sink into the tomb.—Dublin Penny Journal 
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SSE > 
THE EVILS ARISING FROM THE USE OF POTATO BRANDY. ~ 


Potato brandy is but little known in this country, yet it serves 
as the common tipple of the lowest classes in the whole north of 
Europe, and is used extensively as the basis of almost all the most 
admired liqueurs, which we receive fromthe continent. It has 
been discovered that a vast quantity of spoiled potatoes are em- 
ployed in the north of Germany, for making brandy, both in 
spring and winter ; and the Prussian chemists have declared that 
their experience had shown them, that the rectification of potato 
brandy was almost always carelessly made, unless when it was 
negleeted altogether. The poorer classes in Berlin, Hamburgh, 
and all the north of Germany, are notoriously subject to delirium 
tremens—a malady formerly exceedingly rare in these places. 
And what serves to prove that this dreadful affliction must be 
ewing to potato brandy, isthe fact of the poorer classes in France 
being almost altogether exempt from it. In the numerous hospi- 
tals of Paris, the affliction is seldom heard of. One of the most 
dreadful results arising from a free use of this spirit, is the trans- 
mission of idiotism to the children of those indulging in it copiously. 
This fact is particularly noted down by Dr. Starke, and other 
known physicians, This spirit, unhappily, is exceedingly cheap, 
and is thus placed within the power of every class. Could any 
means be devised for lessening the consumption, it would be 
conferring a vast benefit on the poorer inhabitants of the north of 
Europe. We do not exaggerate, when we declare that three- 
fourths of the crimes committed in Sweden, and two-thirds of 
those perpetrated in the Rhenish provinces, owe their origin to 
the use of this spirit; and we can add, that this cause it is which 
fills Prussian prisons. The medical men in different parts of 
Germany, are now occupied with this subject, so that we may soon 
hope to hear of some legislative enactments to lessen tho evil.— 
The Gardeners’ Gazette. 





TEMPERANCE ITS OWN REWARD. 

If every virtue, in its consequences, is its own reward, tem- 
peranco is eminently so, and every one immediately feels its good 
effects. The maxims of temperance, however paradoxical they 
may appear, are not the less just. Among these it may be stated, 
that the smallest are the best; and there never was a good bowl 
of punch, nora zood bottle of champagne, burgundy, nor claret ; 
that the best dinner is one dish; that our entertainment grows 
worse in proportion as the number of dishes increases; that a 


fast is better than a lord mayor's feast ; that no connoisseur ever 


understood good eating; that no minister of state or ambassador 


ever gave a good entertainment; no king ever sat down to a good 
table ; and that the peasant fares better than the prince. Tem- 
peranee is the patroness of health; the protector ef beauty; the 
prolonger of life; the ensurer of pleasure; the preserver of 
the understanding ; the promoter of every intellectual improve- 
ment,~ and of every moral virtue.—Sir J. Sinclair's Code of 
Health. 





RETORT COURTEOUS. 
Three young conceited wits, as they thought themselves, pass- 
ing along the road near Oxford, met a grave old gentleman, with 
whom they had a mind to be rudely merry: ‘Good morrow, 
father Abraham,’ said one; ‘Good morrow, father Isaac,’ said 
the next; ‘Good morrow, father Jacob,’ said the last. ‘I am 
neither Abraham, Isaac, nor Jacob,’ replied the old gentleman, 
* but Saul, the son of Kish, who went out to seek his father’s asses, 
and lo! here I have found them.’ 


FELLOW FEELING. 

Dr. A., physician, at Newcastle, being summoned to a vestry, 
in order to reprimand the sexton for drunkenness, dwelt so 
long on the sexton’s misconduct as to raise his choler, so as to 
draw from him this expression :—‘ Sir, I was in hopes you would 
have treated my failings with gentleness, or that you would have 
been the last man alive to appear against me, as J have covered so 
many blunders of yours !’ 


over 


| * When will your grace have done preaching ?’ 








REPLY. 

A humourous fellow being subpoenaed as a witness on a trial for 
an assault, one of the counsel, who had been notorious for 
brow-beating witnesses, asked him what distance he was from 
the parties when the assault happened; he answered, ‘ Just four 
feet four inches and a half.’ ‘How come you to be so very 
exact, fellow? said the counsel. ‘ Because I expected some 


fool or other would ask me,’ said he, ‘and so I measured it.’ 


A CLERGYMAN’S REPARTEE. 

In some parish churches it is the custom to separate the men 
from the women. A clergyman, being interrupted by loud talk- 
ing, stopped short,when a woman eager for the honour of her sex, 
arose and said, ‘ Your reverence, the noise is not among us.’ 
‘So much the better,’ answered the priest, ‘ it will be the sooner 

, 
JAMES I. 

Among the addresses presented upon the accession of this 
monarch, was one from the ancient tewn of Shrewsbury, wishing 
his Majesty might reign as long as the sun, moon, and stars en- 


dured. ‘Faith, mon,’ said the king, to the person who pre- 


| sented it, ‘if I do, my son must reign by candle-light.’ 


PREACHING, 
The facetious Duke of W , ina speech in the House 


of Lords, happened to introduce a Scripture story; a reverend 








bishop, who sat at his elbow, pulled him by the sleeve, and said, 
To which the 
duke replied, ‘ When I am made a bishop, my lord!’ 

EXCISE COMMISSIONERS. 

A Quaker was oxamined before the Board of Excise, respect- 
ing certain duties; the commissioners thinking themselves ‘-ut 
disrespectfully treated by his thee-and-thouing, one of them with 
a stern countenance asked him, ‘ Pray sir, do you know for what 
we sit here?’ ‘Yes’ replied Nathan, ‘I do, some of you for a 
thousand, and others for seventeen hundred and fifty pounds a 
year!’ 

A DEFINITION. 

Tom Tickle was peculiarly odd in his manner of drawing cha- 
racters. He once sent his servant to a gentleman remarkable for 
being always in a hurry, with a message of great importance ; 
but the servant returned, and told his master, that the gentle- 
man was in so great a hurry he could not speak to him. ‘ It is no 
more than what I expected,’ says Tom, ‘for he loses an hour in 
the morning, and runs after it all day.’ 

MILTON AND THE LADIES. 
Milton was asked bya friend, whether he would instruet his 


| daughters in the different languages, to which he replied ‘ No 


sir, one tongue is sufficient for a woman!’ 
A FEELING 

When Milton was blind he married a shrew. The Duke of 
*I am no judge of flowers,’ 


REPLY. 


Buckingham called her a rose. 
replied Milton, ‘ but it may be so, for I feel the thorns daily.’ 
AN IDIOT’S REPLY. 

‘ How shameful it is that you should fall asleep,’ said a dull 
preacher to his drowsy audience, ‘while that poor creature,’ 
pointing to an idiot, who stood staring at him, is both awake and 
attentive.’ ‘ Perhaps, Sir,’ replied the fool, ‘I should have been 
asleep too, if I had not been an idiot.’ 





NOTICES. 
Received, ‘‘ J. H.,” ‘a constant reader,” and others. 





It has been suggested that if each town and village, to which the 
Moral Reformer is at present sent, were canvassed, the cireula- 
tion might at least be doubled in each district. I shall be ready 
to assist ‘each agent in any plans which he may devise for this 
purpose. I continue to receive flattering testimonies to the 
excelleney of the work, but itis also necessary, if the publica- 
tion is to be sustained, that the parties should make the work 
as extensively known as possible. Numbers should be left at 
news-rooms, institutions, &c., frequently 
handed over to the editors of newspapers, &c, 


mechanie’s and 
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LIST OF TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS. 
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